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THE INSURRECTION IN CUBA. 
T is generally taken for granted that a true 
American will heartily sympathize with any 
people struggling against oppression. This as- 
sumption is, on the whole, well founded, notwith- 
standing the fact that the old buoyant optimism 
which believed that it was only required to “ plant 
American institutions” in any country to make 
the people thereof forever free and happy has 
largely given way to sober and discriminating 
ways of thinking. The average American, when 
hearing of uprisings in foreign lands, is now rath- 
er disposed calmly to weigh the merits of each 
case, and to estimate the probabilities of the out- 
come. Especially as to the value of the words 
‘liberty ” and ‘‘independence” and “‘ progress,” 
as they are used in Spanish America, he has be- 
come highly sceptical, having been taught by ex- 
perience that freedom there is but too apt to be- 
come equivalent to anarchy, and order to despot- 
ism. But even the most frigid examination of 
the past history and the present condition of Cuba 
will convince us that on that island there is the 
amplest cause for discontent, and that the Cubans 
who struggle to relieve themselves of Spanish rule 

can give very strong reason for their doings. 

When we speak of the ‘‘effete” monarchies of 
Europe, we can find none to which the hackneyed 
phrase will apply more truthfully than Spain, un- 
less it be Turkey; and of all European powers 
possessing colonies beyond the seas there is none 
that thinks less of governing those colonies in 
their own interest, and more of simply fleecing 
them in the interest of the ‘‘ mother-country” or 
of its rulers. Time was when it seemed to be an 
established custom in Spain to send prominent mil- 
itary chieftains who had squandered their fortunes, 
and who then threatened to become dangerous con- 
spirators, as Captains-General to Cuba to give them 
an opportunity for stealing themselves rich, where- 
upon it was expected that they would become con- 
tented and harmless, at least for a season. And 
when one had gorged himself with Cuban wealth, 
another of the same ilk would take his place. 
Practices so abhorrent may no longer exist—there 
have certainly of late been: Captains-General who 
conducted themselves honorably — but Cuba con- 
tinues to be ground down by a revenue system 
which in all its important features is altogether 
determined in Spain, and which exhausts the tax- 
paying capacity of the Cuban people to the utmost 
in aid of the practically bankrupt Spanish treasury, 
leaving only an insignificant proportion for the 
benefit of the Cubans themselves. 

The desire for a change is therefore a very nat- 
ural one; and even most of those of the natives or 
permanent inhabitants of Cuba who still maintain 
an attitude of so-called loyalty to the mother-coun- 
try ask for a larger measure of ‘‘ autonomy” or 
home-rule. Spain has repeatedly promised reform 
in this direction, especially when revolutionary 
movements in Cuba were going on and pleasing 
prospects had to be opened to soothe the popular 
spirit. But whenever the promise was to take a 
definite shape it turned out that Spain would ad- 
mit no system that did not keep the taxing power 
practically in the hands of the Spanish govern- 
ment—in other words, that Spain would yield a 
deceptive shadow of home- rule, but not the sub- 
stance. Nor is this surprising. Aside from the 
question of national pride, Spain has absolutely no 
interest in Cuba except to use her as a cow to be 
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milked. She wants Cuban money; she wants Cuba 
to serve the interests of Spanish manufactures, 
Spanish commerce, and Spanish agriculture; and 
being in a condition of chronic indigence, she wants 
this very much. Any system permitting Cuba to 
exploit her resources mainly for her own benefit 
would simply destroy the material value of the 
colony to Spain. It is therefore in the logic of 
things that Spain will never consent to such a sys- 
tem, unless absolutely forced to do so. 

Although the war news we receive from Cuba is 
exceedingly unreliable, each side doing the best of 
its lying for its own interest, there is reason for be- 
lieving that the present insurrection has gained 
unusually formidable proportions. The extreme 
and undoubtedly painful efforts made by the Span- 
ish government to concentrate in Cuba an enor- 
mous military force, and the extraordinary caution 
with which that force is handled by so experienced 
a general as MARTINEZ CAMPOS, strongly point in 
that direction. The scanty successes so far achieved 
by the army do, indeed, not indicate that the situa- 
tion is desperate for the government. For it is in 
all probability the plan of General Campos to put 
his whole available force in motion for comprehen- 
sive operations only after the beginning of the 
cooler season, when the soldiers recently imported 
from Europe will be less exposed to the discomforts 
and dangers of the Cuban climate. Events of a de- 
cisive nature may then be expected. If then the 
insurrection succumbs, the old game will be likely 
to repeat itself. The rebels will, in the bloody 
Spanish fashion, be severely punished, and the old 
Spanish misgovernment will, in substance at least, 
continue as before. MARTINEZ CAMpos, who has, 
like some of his predecessors, promised thorough 
reforms, is no doubt a well-meaning man. But his 
good intentions will count as nothing against the 
pecuniary necessities and the greed of the home 
government. Financially the situation of Cuba 
will even be seriously aggravated by the enormous 
cost of the suppression of the present uprising be- 
ing added to the great burdens she has already to 
bear. 

Should, on the other hand, MARTINEZ CAMPOS 
fail in subduing, or at least fatally crippling the 
insurrection during the autumn and winter, the 
case will indeed become extremely critical. It is 
very doubtful whether Spain could find the money 
and the men for another campaign. The inde- 
pendence of Cuba will then be in sight, and the 
question ‘‘ What next?” will become a very inter- 
esting one, and not only to the Cubans themselves. 
Spanish rule still counts many adherents among 
the well-to-do classes in Cuba, because they see in 
not a few of the leaders of the insurgent forces men 
whom they would be very loath to trust with pow- 
er over their affairs. Having the example of some 
of the South American republics before their eyes, 
they fear that with independence from Spain they 
would only jump from the frying-pan into the fire. 
It is among these men that, after the achievement 
of independence, the desire for the annexation of 
Cuba to the United States would probably be 
strongest. But the same reasons which make them 
afraid of an entirely independent government upon 
a democratic basis in Cuba should move us to be- 
ware of the annexation of Cuba to the United 
States. There is a deep-seated instinctive appre- 
hension prevailing among the American people 
that the incorporation in this republic of countries 
lying near or in the tropics, and inhabited by the 
mixed races at home in those regions, and the en- 
dowment of such countries with the privileges and 
powers of equal States, would ultimately bring the 
gravest dangers upon the peace as well as the free 
institutions of the American people. It is probably 
owing, in part at least, to this just apprehension 
that the uprising in Cuba, which may thrust the 
question of such annexation upon us, has, with 
the exception of very narrow circles, awakened in 
this country so little sympathetic interest. 


A PARTY THAT CAN WIN. 

THERE is a rare opportunity for the exhibition 
of first-rate political leadership in this country, but 
there is apparently no political genius to avail him- 
self of it. If we had a public man with the talent 
of JEFFERSON or CLAY or VAN BUREN or LIN- 
COLN, he would long ago have begun a movement 
which by this time probably would have resulted in 
a party representing the principles in favor of which 
at one time and another since the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1872 the American people have announced 
themselves. For nearly a quarter of a century it 
has been clear that «a party embodying certain ideas 
and led by men of good character might be organ- 
ized, and equally clear that such a party would 
carry the country. But in all that time, with the 
possible exception of TILDEN, no man has risen with 
the political genius necessary for the task. Mr. 
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TILDEN possessed the talent, but he lacked the char- 
acter and the courage, and he destroyed all that he 
had accomplished in this direction by ostentatious- 
ly declining the nomination in 1880 in order that it 
might be thrust upon him. Of all the leaders of 
his time, Mr. CLEVELAND has been in the best posi- 
tion to build upa party; but Mr. CLEVELAND is not 
a partisan leader. He is an administrator of af- 
fairs, but he is not a captain of a party. If his 
party were a well-organized and harmonious body, 
his conduct of the Presidential office would estab- 
lish its hold on the good-will of the people for 
years to come; but he has not been trained in 
the work of organization, combination, and diplo- 
macy. He has held upa high standard. He has 
not only advocated causes that are popular, but he 
has won admiration by the boldness with which he 
has discarded the timid traditions of the politicians, 
and he has gained his victories by trusting in the 
honesty of the people and in their desire for good 
government. What he has actually accomplished 
in spite of the politicians is evidence of what might 
still be done if on retiring from office he could 
leave behind him a party not only pledged to carry 
on his work and to advance his principles, but one 
in whose pledges the country had confidence. 

There are many reasons why men retain their 
old party allegiance. In the first place, tradition 
is strong,and there are men who actually believe 
that there is a fundamental difference between the 
parties. But the strongest reason for the main- 
tenance of party lines is the party machine, and 
from the machine nothing is to be expected but 
subserviency and surrender to the baser elements. 
Each side is ready to truckle to the moneyed inter- 
ests, or to the noisy populistic sentiment, or to the 
‘‘boys,” or to any faction that organizes itself and 
has votes to trade off for concessions. And yet no 
student of the political history of the country can 
doubt that the baser elements, the populists and 
communists, both of unthrift and of wealth, the 
heelers and strikers, would count for nothing if 
there were united against them the good citizens of 
both the Republican and Democratic parties who 
prefer that men of character and ability should be 
at the head of the government, and who believe in 
the same principles. 

The great vote that was cast for Mr. TILDEN 
meant weariness of sectional strife, and a national 
verdict of approval of the work which the Demo- 
cratic candidate had done in his wars on the TWEED 
Ring and the Canal Ring in New York. The candi- 
dacy of HANCOCK was absurd, while the people be- 
lieved in GARFIELD’S character and in his party's 
soundness on the money question—a consideration 
that. led to the nomination of HAYEs four years be- 
fore. The suecess of CLEVELAND in 1884 and in 
1892 showed the willingness of the people to break 
through the old party lines whenever character 
was in issue. Mr. CLEVELAND'S defeat in 1888 was 
mainly due to the belief of the independent voters 
that le had yielded too much to the spoilsmen of 
the Democratic party, and to a skilfully reawaken- 
ed fear of the Southern Congressmen in some of the 
agricultural sections of the country. The ‘‘South- 
ern-Brigadier-in-the-saddle”’ outery, however, was 
very short-lived, and it was of no avail whatever 
to stem the risen tide of popular disapproval of 
HARRISON'S civil service record, of McKinleyism, 
and of the truckling to the free-coinage sentiment 
which his candidacy represented. 

The lesson of the-elections of the last twenty-five 
years, and especially of those of the last ten years, 
is that the voters have a strong preference for men 
of character, and for men who will firmly resist 
the demands of self-seeking politicians. The polli- 
ticians have come to recognize the fact that the 
people believe in civil service reform. It is for 
this reason that the present law was passed, and 
for this reason, too, that it has not been repealed. 
Another lesson is that the people of the whole 
country are not in favor of the interference of the 
Federal government in State and local elections. 
They are for honest money. They are opposed to 
such high - protective customs duties as were im- 
posed by the McKINLEY act, and they evidently be- 
lieve that changes in the tariff should be for the 
purpose of relieving commerce of its shackles. 
They are against the partnership of the govern- 
ment in private enterprises, and, while they have 
no sympathy with the populistic idea of govern- 
ment ownership, they are hostile to the equally 
communistic theory that the government should 
engage with capitalists for the promotion of private 
interests, for the manipulation of the money mar- 
ket, for enriching private citizens with money taken 
from the tax-payers. 

If a party could be organized on the basis of this 
brief outline of principles it would certainly carry 
the next Presidential election. It would declare in 
favor of a single gold standard, leaving the ques- 
tion of international bimetallism to be answered 



































when it becomes practical and present. It would 
insist on the retirement of the greenbacks and 
Treasury notes and the withdrawal of the govern- 
ment from the banking business. It would declare 
against any effort to disturb the growing pros- 
perity of the country by increasing customs duties. 
It would make it clear, not only by its professions 
and pledges, but by the character of its leaders and 
candidates, that civil service reform is an estab- 
lished institution of the government, and that so 
long as it retained power no change in it would be 
made except for the purpose of extending its pro- 
visions, to the end that all administrative offices 
should finally be brought within the classified ser- 
vice. It would pledge itself to maintain the prin- 
ciple that taxation ought to be for public purposes 
only, and that no money should be taken from the 
people at large for the benefit of any individual or 
corporation, or of any class of citizens. It would 
also promise that all taxation should be fair and 
equal, and that it ought not, like the late populistic 
income tax, to rest on class divisions. Above all, 
it would be an American and not a Jingo party. 

Neither of the existing parties has ever made 
these declarations or given this evidence of respect 
for character. Whenever either of them has ap- 
proached such a platform as is here sketched, it 
has discredited it either by its nominations or by 
its qualifications through evasions and verbal dou- 
ble-dealings. But if neither party will adopt this 
programme—a programme which on examination 
of the votes cast at the national elections of the 
last ten years will be shown to be popular—why 
can there not be a revision of party lines? Would 
it not be better to be one of a party seeking to sat- 
isfy that which is best in the country than to go on 
with the two old organizations in a struggle to gain 
the pelf of office with the aid of all that is worst? 

Why can there not be one party at least led by 
men who are for the country, and not for them- 
selves alone? 


LOCAL OPTION. 


THERE is an earnest and even impassioned outcry in 
certain quarters for local option in New York. It is said, 
with some degree of truth, that the people of New York 
city are better capable of judging as to whether they want 
the saloons open or shut on Sunday, or on any other day 
perhaps, than the people of the distant counties of the 
State. Therefore, it is argued, the city itself should de- 
termine the question of an open or a close Sunday. 

While this contention is specious, it is superficial, and 
the friends of good government in this city should not too 
readily commit themselves to what appears to be an easy 
way out of an unpleasant condition of things, for it might 
turn out that the difficulties which the city might thus 
escape would be worse than those under which it now 
suffers in consequence of bad State legislation. 

Without regard to the argument in favor of uniformity 
of all laws governing the conduct of citizens of the State 
wherever they may be within the State’s jurisdiction, an 
argument that is very strong, there is a practical question 
which does not seem to have been considered by those who 
are insisting that the solution of the Sunday closing question 
will be found in local option. The local option which is 
thought to be desirable for the city of New York is not 
local option as it is generally understood. Usually the 
choice of the voters is between a license system provided 
by the laws of the State and absolute prohibition. 

In the first place the municipal government has no ma- 
chinery by means of which the sale of liquor may be 
regulated. In other words, under our present system of 
municipal government in New York the city has not 
general legislative power. Such limited power as it 
possesses is lodged in the Board of Aldermen. If the 
people of the city should vote in favor of Sunday open- 
ing, and the Legislature of the State is to be deemed 
Incompetent to make laws for the city on this subject, 
how shall the sale of liquor on Sunday be regulated? 
No one wants such opening of the saloons on Sunday 
as we have on week-days. A very large majority of 
Americans desire that Sunday shall be a day of rest and 
quiet. If the saloons were open on Sunday as they are 
on other days, they would be much more conspicuous 
than they usually are, by mere contrast with all the other 
places of business, that are closed not so much because of 
the law, but because of the traditions of the day in this 
country and of the habits and inclinations of the proprie- 
tors themselves. Wide-open saloons on Sunday ‘vould be 
exceedingly offensive, and no one wants such a solution 
of the problem. If the saloons are to be opened at all,they 
must be placed under certain restraints and limitations as 
to hours or as to the character of the opening. 

Who is to have the power to do this? The people can- 
hot exercise it as in town meeting. At present there is 
nO power in the municipal government that could exer- 
cise it. Shall the charter be changed? And shall the 
Board of Aldermen be intrusted with this power? 

: This brings up another and important point for the con- 
sideration of those who are in favor of local option. 
Would it be wise to change the charter of the city for 
the purpose of giving the city government the power to 
legislate concerning the liquor traffic? There must be 
Some regulative measures adopted; and is this adoption 
of them to be left to the city government? Under such 
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conditions local option would probably turn out to be the 
bitterest curse ever inflicted on this community. 

It must be remembered that, generally, the government 
of the city is in the hands of its worst elements. It may 
be that all this is to be changed, but the victory of good 
citizenship in 1894 does not absolutely establish good gov- 
ernment in New York, and it is not wise to forge weapons 
for future Tammany Mayors, Aldermen, Police Commis- 
sioners, and Excise Commissioners. Tammany used the 
State liquor law to blackmail the liquor-dealers and to 
make liquor-selling profitable only to law-breakers. If it 
could do this under State regulation, what might it or its 
evil successors not do if the power of regulation were 
bestowed upon it and added to that of administration? 

Local option in New York city under ‘‘ boss” rule 
would mean the permanent and absolute control of the 
liquor-sellers by the vicious politicians, and the favorites 
of the ‘‘ Hall” in power would be permitted to keep open 
all the time, and to make their saloons the common resorts 
of the vicious and criminal. 


THE DUTY OF DEMOCRATS 
IN MARYLAND AND KENTUCKY. 

THERE are two Democratic States in which interesting 
political contests are in progress, and if the Democratic 
ticket in each State shall be defeated at the coming elec- 
tion the result will be not only a blessing to the whole 
country, but to the Democratic party of the whole nation. 

No self-respecting Democrat in Maryland can vote for 
Hurst, GorRMAN’s candidate for Governor, without doing 
violence to his conscience. No sound-money Democrat 
in Kentucky can vote for the free-silverite candidate, 
HARDIN, without aiding a cause that he knows is hostile 
to the material interests of the State and country. 

Horst is the representative of that which has made the 
Democratic party most odious. His election would be 
the triumph of Goran, and the defeat not so much of 
the Republican party in Maryland as of the desires and 
beliefs of the majority of the Democratic party in Mary- 
land as they were expressed in the State platform. “A 
vote for GORMAN is a vote in favor of a ‘‘ boss,” and 
against all truth, sincerity, and principle. The defeat of 
Hurst by Democratic votes would be such a defeat of 
bossism as would startle the machines from one end of 
the country to the other. If the Maryland Democrats 
will defeat the man whose leadership gives the lie to 
their own professions, they will not merely emancipate 
themselves and help the cause of good government in 
their State, but they will relieve the national Democratic 
organization of a man whose power and position are a 
constant reason for its defeat. 

In Kentucky HarpIn has turned his back upon the 
platform, and is insisting on speaking in favor of the free 
coinage of silver. He has defied the State Committee, re- 
fusing either to withdraw as a candidate or to be silent on 
the currency question. The triumph of the honest-money 
Democrats in the contention over the platform seems to 
have been thrown away by the nomination of Harp. 
No loyalty is owing to the candidate who thus openly 
and impudently repudiates the declared wishes of the con- 
vention that nominated him. In view of his contempti- 
ble conduct in accepting the nomination on a platform 
with which he disagrees, all the time doubtless harboring 
the intention of his subsequent treachery, his popularity 
in the State is astonishing. He must have concealed his 
true character for many years with great skill. Now that 
his disguise is stripped from him, and it is certain that he 
and BLACKBURN are more in sympathy with the national 
committee recently appointed at the Washington Silver 
Conference than with the Kentucky Democracy, no Ken- 
tucky Democrat who is not a free-silver man should vote 
for either one of them. 

No such victory against free silver can be won as that 
which Kentucky Democrats can win by defeating HARDIN. 


HOW TO SUCCEED—A FRENCH VIEW 
OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


Aw American writer in the current number of an Amer- 
ican review attacks the American educational system. 
His arraignment is grave. To-him we appear to be fun- 
damentally wrong. Our criterion of success in the busi- 
ness world, he says, is not honesty and integrity and no- 
bility of character, but it is money, and only money. In 
the churches the standard of success is not depth of piety, 
but numbers, prosperity, external results. And the evil, 
he asserts, exists equally in literature, in art, in education 
—with the deplorable consequence that no nation on the 
earth is so far from nature as our own nation; that the 
capacity for seeing the spiritual side is almost atrophied 
in American character. In the realm of education, he 
continues, ‘‘to teach the pupil how to get a living has 
thus far been the end and aim of school instruction. ... 
In this land of freedom the absolute liberty of the individ- 
ual results chiefly in his sacrificing the finer instincts and 
capacities of his nature for the one end of making money.” 
~ It would seem that such distressing conclusions may 
have been induced by a comparison of our achievements 
with some Utopian and wholly imaginary standard of 
excellence. Opportunely comes, from a source that lends 
it zest, commendation of the American educational sys- 
tem by a distinguished writer and teacher in France. In 
La Quinzaine (Paris, August 1st) the leading article, by M. 
GEORGES FonsEGRIVE is entitled ‘‘ L’Art de Parvenir.” It 
contains the substance of an address delivered to the 
graduating class of the Lycée Buffon, July 31, 1895, and 
is doubly interesting—first as an endorsement of Amcri- 
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can methods in education, and second, as an exposition 
of French ideas in regard to earning success in life. 

Evidently M. FonsrerIve does not fancy that he and his 
colleagues are in Utopia. He has looked across the At- 
lantic to find his models and his inspiration among the 
people whose spiritual side is almost atrophied; and this 
he has done ‘‘ because,” he says, ‘*‘ America is d@ la mode.” 
He has not found that the American plan is fundamental- 
ly wrong, but, on the contrary, that it is admirable and 
imitable. 

And now mark our French critic’s directions to young 
Frenchmen who would achieve success. They have the 
very accent of American life—they are transplanted and 
Gallicized Americanisms. That it is one’s duty *‘ pousser 
sot-méme”—to rely solely upon one’s self, even to push 
one’s self-—stands at the beginning; and as for the choice 
of a career, the young man should hearken to the *‘ secret 
voice,” choosing freely, with the absolute freedom which 
democratic institutions are designed to guarantee. 

Especially that absorption in affairs and that incessant 
pursuit of the objects of ambitious desires, with which 
Americans habitually reproach themselves and each other, 
M. FONSEGRIVE approves and counsels the youth of France 
to emulate. ‘The difficult thing in life is not to try once, 
but to try all the time. ...With eyes fixed upon your goal, 
march boldly: of their own accord the others will step 
aside to leave you a free field....You ought to devote 
your thought first of all to your own affairs, enterprises, 
duties. Even to amusements you should not surrender 
yourselves except with a view to the renewal of your 
strength, and, in the true meaning of the common but 
profound expression, for re-creation. Diversion is there- 
fore not forgetfulness; and when one consents to unbend 
the bow, it is but to increase its elasticity....As between 
two competitors, the future belongs to him who is first to 
quit his bed. Shun those sports which turn a man into a 
mere animal, but take good care of the animal part in 
you. Saint Francots d'Assise called the body ‘the mul- 
ish brother,’ upon whom the soul is mounted. It is neces- 
sary that our mount should be in good condition. It is 
also necessary that it should be controlled, so that it serves 
us, instead of our serving it.” 

The whole article is so eloquent that it should be done 
into English, without omission of a word. If it were so 
translated there would be but one token by which we 
might know that it had not emanated from an American 
source: its approbation of the American system is too 
cordial for that. The very noble work of our instructors, 
in school and college, who labor with not less zeal or less 
inspiration than do those of France, though for a relative- 
ly smaller reward and in positions much less secure, should 
not be disparaged, as in the comments by the American 
writer. Both the disparagement at home and the ideali- 
zation abroad are excessive. Somewhere between these 
opposite extremes lies the truth. 


URBAN GROWTH AND MORALS. 


AT a time when the subject of municipal reform is un- 
doubtedly the leading topic of intelligent political discus- 
sion, it is interesting to compare the current manner of 
regarding the question with the view which prevailed in 
earlier times. Now, there'is hardly any dissent from the 
opinion which identifies urban growth with advancement 
in civilization. But it was not always so. 

When the close of the war of 1812 brought up the ques- 
tion of a tariff, DANIEL WEBSTER was opposed to any de- 
velopment of manufactures which would have the effect 
of withdrawing the youth from the purer and healthier 
influences of the country to expose them to the dangers 
of the city. It is to be feared that even the great devel- 
opment of city life in the eighty years since then has not 
wholly eradicated this prejudice, which has been one of 
the persistent traditions of English ethics. In England 
under the Tupors and the Sruarts the growth of Lon- 
don—the natural result of the prosperity of the country— 
was ever regarded with dislike by the monarchs. Edicts 
were issued forbidding tlle erection of new houses, and 
even ordering the destruction of undesirable additions to 
the building record. Noblemen were commanded to re- 
turn to their country-seats and live there. So wise a 
statesman as Lord Bacon subscribed to the fanciful anal- 
ogy between the corporal body and the body politic, 
whereof the capital was the head, and argued that ex- 
cessive enlargement of the head must be prejudicial to the 
general health. In this he had only followed out the 
precedent of reformers in many ages and in many coun- 
tries, dating back even to the Old Testament. 

We take a different view of the city now. We admire 
and encourage its growth. We enlarge its area. We 
find the strength, the resources, the impulses of the na- 
tion, and the elements of national stability, in the great 
cities. We respect and appreciate the producer and the 
cultivator, but we also value the gains which the city 
alone makes possible. Learning and literature and the 
arts, the amenities of social intercoyrse and the fruits of 
culture, are the products of the cities. They are worth 
having and worth fostering and worth defending. 

This is the condition which gives importance to the 
question of murficipal reform. In the attempt to realize 
these highest possibilities the worst obstacle is found to 
be that municipal misgovernment which has grown wp un 
noticed, and which we are now setting out to correct. It 
is an attractive and easy achievement. It is one in which 
every good citizen should have a part. Freedom and 
growth and prosperity are our possessions. Good, hon- 
est, effective, sensible, and businesslike management of 
municipal affairs remains to be secured. 
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VACATION SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK. 


TueErE is 2 word in English of remote derivation, which 
carries with it a miserable sound, and it is ‘‘ pedagogue.” 
The final syllable invariably chokes me. As a child I 
never had but one brutal taskmaster, and the Lord will 
forgive him, for he died insane; and yet such is the force 
of association that I never pronounce or read the word 
“ pedagogue ” without fancying a man with blue goggles 
throttling a boy with one hand while he pounds him with 
the other. Although I have acquired from the best 
sources, which are German, some knowledge of what is 
pedagogy, and can appreciate the noble character of those 
who exercise it, nevertheless the slavish derivation of the 
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DANCING. 


All these instructors engaged by the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, so as to 
carry out the work, are taken from the public schools. 
These teachers have thus been transplanted into an entire- 
ly new medium. It is a ‘‘shake up,” if you please to call 
it so, but a voluntary one. For their services the instruct- 
ors are contented with a very small emolument, and so, in 
a measure, they contribute their quota to the good work. 
This new field,so they say,is a marvel to them. They are 
amazed at the quick response of the children. With but 
a touch the instruments vibrate. 

It may be that, following a wise policy indicated by the 
New York association, the pull on the bit, the tug on the 
check-rein, has been somewhat relaxed, and so to teachers 

and children the work has 
become a pleasant one. 
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SEWING CLASS. 


word remains a continual grievance, though, after all, 
pedagogy only means a preparatory discipline. 

Discipline!’ How are we to be disciplined? We begin 
ow at the beginning with the kindergarten. The kind- 
ness the little one receives from its mother has scarce a 
shading in the improved infant school. It is the imper- 
ceptible discipline which now commences. Suppose this 
discipline could be carried on further and further with the 
child of advancing years? Might not the happiest results 
come from it? Would it be possible to invent a system 
of education where study and play were closely com- 
bined, where the child never smarted under a punishment, 
or carried in his mind the remembrance of a cross word? 

_ Eureka! Ihave seen it. I have found it in the vaca- 
tion schools of New York city, as carried out by the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

At the very beginning of a description of what is the 
object, the practical work carried out in these vacation 
schools, something so impressed ‘itself on my mind that I 
must needs dwell on it. Iask, then, this question: ‘‘ Who 
are being taught at these vacation schools?” The chil- 
dren or the instructors? I am strongly under the impres- 
Sion that it is very much a case of give and take. Iread 
4 great deal about the shortcomings of public-school- 
teachers, of their ignorance, and what is called ‘‘ the im- 
Perative want of a higher standard.” I should not con- 
sider a first-class young person of Vassar or Girton as a 
competent teacher, even on the exhibition of her diplo- 
ma. To talk grammatically is certainly desirable. To be 
armed at all points, as is the German state teacher, is ad- 
mirable, but that does not always carry with it the facult 
of imparting knowledge, and this can only be fully devel- 
oped through long contact with pupils. 

Iam then struck with this salient fact, that in these va- 
cation schools, for the very first time, the principals and 
teachers, all of whom form part of New York’s Educa- 


tional Department, are thrown in with an entirely new 
element. 





their sympathies, is cer- 
tain to benefit them in 
their future work. And 
this is what I mean by the 
teaching of the teachers. 
I read under the head 


a publication of the New York association, 
that ‘‘another phase of uplifting endeavor 
presented itself to the department in its 
commendable efforts in behalf of the young 
life of New York in the matter of vacation 
schools.” 

There is the long summer, the heated 
term, and during those warm months there 
is danger not alone to the morals of young 
children, but their physical condition is 
likely torun down. Referring to the im- 
mortal Isaac Watts, what may not be the 
temptations of those little ones who “linger in the alleys 
and streets during the heat of summer”? Think of the 
sweltering day, and the child, if not running in the red- 
hot street, forced to stifle in the crowded room of a tene- 
ment! Would not existence be better for a boy or a girl 
in a good cool school-room, where all the requirements of 
hygiene have been cared for? 

There were at first some objections raised that it was 
hard on a child who had been going to school during the 
winter and spring to be once more cooped up. This 
might be the case if in the vacation schools there were 
the same restraints as in the regulation schools; but these 
vacation schools are not regulation schools. The hours 
are from nine to twelve. There is no afternoon school, 
and the term which began July 15th came to a happy 
conclusion on the 23d of August. 

The best, the most convincing, proof of the popularity 
of these schools was derived from the children themselves. 
It was not necessary to ask that of either the boys or girls 
or their parents. One child had told another of ‘‘ the fine 
time at school,” and as good news travels fast, all the 
children wanted to come. Last year there were three 
vacation schools in New York, with an attendance of 2100 
children. You may call that a tentative business. This 
year there were six schools—the No. 1, at the Primary 
School, Delancey and Ludlow streets; the No. 16, in East 
Thirty-second Street; the No. 51, West Forty-fourth Street; 
the No. 79, First Street; the No. 92, Broome and Ridge 
streets; and the No. 96, Eighty-first Street and Avenue A. 
Commodious quarters have thus been given these vaca- 
tion schools by the Board of Education. The attendance 
was 7000 children, all enrolled, of which not quite one- 
half were boys. The excess of girls is worthy of the most 
careful consideration. . Children by the hundreds were 
anxious to enter the schools, but unfortunately there was 
no more room. Occasionally a child left, from removal of 
the parents from the quarter. Then, at once, when the 
vacancy was known, there were innumerable applicants 
for the place. It is safe to say that providing there are 
more vacation schools next year, the attendance will be 
fully 15,000. 

The New York association furnishes all the materials 
used by the pupils.’ ‘The branches taught are sewing, 
drawing, kindergarten work, modelling, music, wood- 
work, gymnastics, hygiene, science, composition, lan- 
guage, business forms, and penmanship. There is a va- 
ried curriculum for you! 

Think of this, too, as something startling, abnormal! 
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of ‘‘ Vacation Schools,” in , 


These vacation schools are absolutely bookless. There 
was no rustle of turning leaves. No little fingers ran 
along the crowded parallels of the lines of print and got 
wretchedly mixed up—errors to be credited, of course, to 
pudgy finger-tips. If there were any books, the teachers 
held them as refreshers for their memories. It was all 
oral instruction, improvised, as it were, on the spur of the 
moment, and was never dogmatic. It was the most insin- 
uating, wheedling, of all methods of instruction. 

Ientered the school, the No. 92, Broome and Ridge Street, 
as a vacation pupil. If there is a congested district it is 
here—a population of 196,000 to the square mile. 1 was 
with 600 children. All the rooms were occupied. It was 
a most cheerful sight. It was a holiday school. At least I 
judged so by the neat appearance of the girls and boys. 
The poor mothers of these little people apparently had 
taken a pride in having their children come to school in 
clean ciothes, and that is 2 great thing of itself alone. It 
was a jolly class-room. There was not any disorder—not 
the sign of it. When the teacher was talking, there was 
no disturbing sound. There was a little tot sound asleep. 
The principal picked her gently up from her low stool and 
perched her in a high chair,where her slumbers were con- 
tinued, and not a child in the class even smiled. It was so 
natural to sleep. The class was dismissed. The shuffle of 
steps waked the child; she opened her eyes, crawled down 
from her chair, and mounted another by the ‘principal’s 
side, and once more went to sleep. 

I went from class to class for instruction. All the new 
bright inventions intended to stimulate a child’s powers of 
observation and to teach him the use of his fingers were 
here. Paper was twisted, curled, and the little ones were 
shown differences in shades of colors. There was a class 
of botany—and a freshly plucked chestnut bough and a 
branch of maple, with its seeds, were waved before the 
class, and at once the children acquired that primary in- 
struction in plant life which they are never likely to 
forget. The lads handed in their exercises. Here was 
an ambitious Toots, in a copperplate hand, with proper 
punctuation, asking for a position, which situation, in an 
imaginary way, was supposititiously vacant in a great 
grocery store of New York. I wish I could write such 
a good hand. If penmanship secured the place, the boy, 
who could not have been more than nine years old, would 
now be cutting cheese or passing over the counter bottles 
of pickles. 

Here was a sewing-school, where the first instructions in 
the complicated art of ‘‘ cutting out” were being taught. It 
was out of old newspapers that the fashions were formed. 
From the intricacy of an apron the little girls will rise by 
slow degrees to the involution of a sleeve. It was practical 
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work, for the little maids showed what I may venture to 
cull actual serviceable aprons, though I suspected one was 
a trifle ostentatious with a frill on it. 

The kindergarten class was a beautiful little picture. It 
was one big smile, with gurgling and chuckling thrown in. 
The babies ought to have looked grave when they went 
through their facings, but they were all the more glee- 
some. How could an old dame, her iron-gray hair cover- 
ed by a corrugated cap, teach kindergarten? The requi- 
site is a pleasing, quick-witted young woman—otherwise 
it would have been like having a cat in a cage with 
canary-bird fledglings. It was fairyland for these little 
beings—for imagination was humored here to its fullest 
bent. The children lived in palaces, and the fountains 
that played there still flash and splash in their dingy 
homes. 

Was I overwhelmed, shocked at a final performance of 
this play school? I was ushered into a big cool basement, 
and there was a piano and a performer. And what did 
the musician bring forth from the keys? A dance—a 
waltz, a gallopade; and there were a half-hundred little 
maids who glided along, and they kept the tempo per- 
fectly, and they swayed and they balanced with pretty 
grace. And now it can be understood how it is that when 
the Italian organ-grinder passes of a summer evening in 
these congested districts, and there is an asphalt pave- 
ment, there is an improvised corps de ballet. What, 
dance in the basement of a public school? Pray remem- 
ber that all honest amusement is perfectly legitimate in 
this play school, and that it is as natural for a healthy 
child to dance as it is for it to laugh. You would not un- 
derstand the special character of this Nursery University 
Settlement if you frowned down this innocent dancing. 

I lingered purposely to witness the general exit. I real- 
ly did not wish to be dismissed. Would the little ones 
tear out into the streets? I know that departure from 
a school must be as dignified as the march home after 
guard-mounting. I was astonished. There was no exhi- 
bition of haste. The children lingered. I had been in 
school quite two hours, and my six hundred comrades an 
hour more. The principal was alongside of me. ‘‘ They 
always behave that way here,” the lady said. 
don’t seem to know that school is out.” That was the 
highest compliment, I thought, the scholars of the vaca- 
tion school could pay principals, the teachers, and the 
whole system. 

One thing most worthy of comment is this, that this 
particular vacation school was in the middle of the Jewish 
quarter, and probably three-quarters of the children were 
Jews. This shows how wide, how generous, is the very 
essence of this association. So it is a blessed thing which 
tries to educate children, irrespective of creed. This is 
the way to foster true republicanism. A more sensible, 
practical work than these vacation schools in a great city 
I do not know of. 

Suppose that in 1896 there are wanted school-rooms and 
teachers for 20,000 children? The admirable character of 
the work done so far ought to be the guarantee that ample 
means will be found in the future. This too must be 
borne in mind, that associated with these schools there are 
“ocean parties,” fresh -air excursions, and so comes in- 
crease of health and happiness for these vacation-school 
pupils. BaRNET PHILLIPS. 
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OnE of the prettiest things of the summer now idling 
towards its end was a scene which Life and Letters wit- 
nessed one evening at the station in a little village not far 
from New York, while the summer was yet in its July 
lustibood. It was the arrival of a carful of those children 
of the slums who are sent into the country by the differ- 
ent fresh-air funds during the hot weather for a fort- 
night’s outing. Life and Letters had often heard and 
even read of this charity, but they had never expected to 
witness its operation, and in view of it they had to make 
the reflection that if you only live long enough you will 
see everything, for naturally you will wish to go every- 
where in the effort to kill time, which has failed to kill 

ou. 
. Perhaps it is the will to look and to ask which keeps us 
alive; but certainly one of the terrors of death is that it 
forbids the satisfaction of so much curiosity concerning 
this very interesting world. The friends of longevity 
might do worse than consider the cultivation of an in- 
quisitive spirit as a means to it; but it must be owned 
that it was with no definite or conscious purpose of pro- 
longing their days that Life and Letters now so eagerly 
listened to an old villager, seated on the platform edge, 
who told them of the expected arrival of the children, and 
responded gladly and almost gratefully to their question. 


i. 


He was a German, by accent at least, but his artless 
humanity could not have uttered itself better in the Eng- 
lish of Addison, if that is still the best; if not, let us say 
the English of Mr. James. At any rate he told how, the 

Sunday before, it had been given out in the churches that 
these children were coming up from the city, and that 
any who chose might meet them at the station and take 
one or more home for the fortnight they were to stay. He 
said that the priest of his own church, who may be called 
Father O’Brien, at no risk of identifying him even if that 
was really his name, had gone down to the Junction to 
meet the children, and was coming up with them. Asked 
(as the space-men now say, with a truly reckless succinct- 
ness) who was to defray their charges for board, he an- 
swered that there was to be no charge; that people took 
the little ones and gladly fed and Jodged them for the good 
it would do. He had a simple philosophy of the matter 
which summed itself up in the statement that people en- 
choyed it, and it was a bleasure. He was himself there 
to take two of the little ones home with him, and while he 
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talked on, Life and Letters were aware of other villagers 
waiting about, and of others yet coming, until there was 
something like a crowd at the station to welcome the vis- 
itors. Most of the crowd were women, but here and there 
was a man who had come in his wife’s stead, and looked 
anxious, as if he were trying to remember her instruc- 
tions and cautions as to the kind of guest he should bring 
home. 

The whistle of the approaching train sounded,and there 
was a visible sensation in the crowd, which pressed for- 
ward on the platform. The cars had hardly come to a 
stand when a tumult of boys with little bundles of cloth- 
ing in their hands burst from the door of the foremost 
car, and swarmed down the steps and out upon the plat- 
form, where they began to beat one another on the back 
and over the head with their bundles in token of their 
transport. An equal number of little girls followed more 
demurely, after the poor manner of a sex which conven- 
tion does not permit the athletic expression of its emotions. 
But there could be no doubt that the little girls were hap- 
py too, and if they were kept with less difficulty than the 
boys from hurling themselves under the wheels of the 
departing train, they did their best to fill the hands of the 
agent who had brought them from New York, and of the 
priest who had gone down to meet them at the Junction. 
These, and several ladies of the village who seemed to be 
there by authority, at last got the children in some sort of 
order, rank behind rank, and then, before those who were 
to be their hosts began to choose among them, Life and 
Letters could see how very pretty the most of them 
were. They might almost have been taken for their good 
looks rather than their good behavior, or their need, or 
whatever really determined the charity to send them and 
not others; and this department could not help thinking 
with pride what a very liandsome race the Americans of 
the future would be when all these little aliens were grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. Aliens they all seemed to be; 
German, Irish, Italian, Polish, Russian, Bohemian; but as 
to the East Side races of this metropolis one must not al- 
ways be sure that there is not here and there an American 
«mong them. They were all surprisingly well dressed, 
too, and one could ache at heart a little, if one would, to 
think how long and late weary mother-hands might have 
made and mended, and washed and ironed, to their pretty 
effect in the hot rooms of tenements the night before. 
One could see with less pathos the evidence of anxiety in 
the good newspaper which had collected the fund to send 
them, and which notified the fact to all beholders in the 
satin badges the little ones wore. But here they were, 
however, in the blessed country which they must have 
known of as children of happier fate know of fairyland, 
and for two weeks they were to be at play in the free 
fields and woods, with all the untold wonders of the farm 
before them. 

For Life and Letters it would have been hard to choose 
among them; and to tell the truth their intending hosts 
and hostesses seemed to suffer some such embarrassment 
of riches, so that it was a relief from time to time when a 
kindly voice proclaimed a decision. ‘‘I want this little 
girl.” ‘‘I’m going to take these two.” ‘‘ Here, boy, I am 
going to have you, anyway!” Then came a flash of eager 
study from the eyes preternaturally keen and -wise, and 
the children began to go away with their choosers, one by 
one and two by two. None apparently objected to their 
choosers, and being a department of great sensibility, Life 
and Letters would not stay to see which was chosen last, 
or left to be taken. In this world some one must always 
be last, and it is so long before the last shall be first! 


II. 


Still, upon the whole, the department went to its hotel 
with an uncommon appetite for dinner, and not without 
something of that feeling of virtue which the sight of a 
good deed inspires. One has perhaps not done it one’s 
self, but one has at least been witness to the fact that in a 
world where there is so much sorrow and suffering there 
is also much compassion, which one can often share at no 
personal expense. It was a chance that Life and Letters 
had been present at this expression of it, and what afflict- 
ed them, in the midst of the consolation they could not 
help feeling, was that it was only a chance. Very prob- 
ably they would enjoy no other during the whole sum- 
mer, and they must make the most of this. They had 
seen the temporary enlargement of one little group of the 
prisoners of poverty, and they must hope and believe that 
there were everywhere other groups set free for a fort- 
night from the imprisonment of streets and tenements. 
To be sure this could at best scarcely affect the great mul- 
titude serving life sentences there, and it became a ques- 
tion what people in easy circumstances ought to do in 
their vacations for those who had none or the hope of 
any. If they could do very little they could feel and 
think a great deal, and it was perhaps rather a question 
of what this feeling and thinking ought to be. 


Ill. 


Life: ‘<I confess that I try to forget those people in 
town. Sometimes I see no use in remembering them , 
for I can’t find that it does them the least good, and it 
makes me wretched.” 

Letters: *‘ Yes, the sort of self-reproach the thought of 
them involves is certainly useless. And ought one to in- 
dulge in a vain self-reproach merely because one knows 
they are very uncomfortable in town, while one is blessed 
by the sounding sea or among the everlasting hills? Isn’t 
there a mystical duty one may discharge by being happy 
for them better than by being unhappy for them?” 

Life. ‘‘I see what you mean! And it sounds very 
hopeful, though there may be nothing in it. Won’t you 
explain?” 

Letters: ‘Why, you remember that delightful paper of 
Thackeray’s about certain dinners in Paris, which he de- 
scribes in such savory circumstance and detail? He be- 
comes so enthusiastic in his enjoyment of them that he 
ends by offering to take commissions for eating Paris din- 
ners from friends who are unable to leave London them- 
selves, and promises the utmost care and diligence in the 
discharge of his commissions.” 

Life: ‘‘That is very suggestive. 
done on that principle.” 

Letters: ‘‘ Vastly more than by self-reproach, however 
keen and sincere. As one of our eminent millionaires has 
taught, we ought to regard any superior prosperity we 
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may have as a trust, and we ought to enjoy our advan. 

tages largely in behalf of others. If we have them, we 

must take it for granted that we were meant to have 

them, and not accuse the order of Providence by idle re. 
inings.” ‘ 

7 Life: ‘Goon! This is balm to my soul!” 

Letters: ‘* You see what I mean. If we are wandering 
about here, up and down the summer, from the song of 
the pine to the song of the sea, with no merit of ours, or 
at least no more than that of many people pent in city 
shops and offices, we must not suppose there is no mean. 
ing in it. We must regard ourselves as the representa. 
tives of our less fortunate fellow-beings, and mystically 
deputed to be present for them wherever it is cool and 
pleasant and beautiful. If this is the case it is our dut 
to be as happy as possible for them, to bathe in the surf 
to stroll under the whispering boughs, to swing in ham. 
mocks, to gossip on hotel piazzas, to listen to the music 
and look at the dancing. We ought to give them the 
fullest and richest summer we can, go to the nicest places 
get the best rooms, and be very fastidious and exacting 
about the table for them. We must make it a rule to 
avoid places frequented by excursions, aud parties of 
people who come out for the day—” 

Life: ‘*Ah, I’m not so sure of that! I’ve often heard 
people who are spending the whole summer at some love- 
ly place, cruelly and I think piggishly object to the pres- 
ence of poor creatures who can only pay it a flying visit 
in large and sweltering multitudes. They say they are 
vulgar, and the sight is distasteful; and I'll allow that 
they are sometimes annoying; but as for the vulgarity! 
No, I can’t think our constituents would wish us to shun 
the excursionists too proudly or grudge them their plea- 
sure. Perhaps some of them would be of the excursion 
themselves.” 

Letters: ‘Some of them, yes, but not all. For I don't 
suppose that this department, in its mystical capacity, 
represents a slum constituency entirely, or even a con- 
stituency altogether made up of merely decent and indus. 
trious people. I like to think that there are many charm. 
ing and cultivated persons among our constituents: wives 
who will not leave their husbands to the solitude of the 
city; sweet village maids and matrons, who read about 
the scenes of grandeur and gayety we visit, but can never 
hope to see them except through our eyes; earnest clergy- 
men in small towns who will not even go to Europe for 
the summer, much less to our own hills or shores; lonely 
girls on remote farms who feed their hearts with scraps 
of hearsay about the world which palls upon us; young 
fellows just out of college and girding themselves for the 
struggle of life, with no eye for the play that seems the 
whole of it where we go; refined persons of all callings 
and all orders and degrees of adversity, who never could 
make both ends meet over the gap of a summer outing. 
We must be careful of the feelings of this class of our 
constituents, aud not suffer them to be molested by ex- 
cursions.” 

: ‘I see what you mean; but--I interrupted!” 

: “Oh no! I was merely going to say that I 
think every one who has a summer outing ought to feel 
himself the representative of those who haven’t. He 
ought, for example, to write to his home-keeping friends 
and brethren from time to time, and say something like 
‘I wish you could be here with me to take a dip in old 
ocean to-day,’ or, ‘The sunset on Mount Washington was 
glorious this evening. I thought of you, and how much 
you would have enjoyed it.’ This might not do the home- 
keepers much good, but it would at least show them how 
nice and unselfish their deputy was.” 

Life: ‘‘ Yes, all that is true; but doesn’t it all seem rath- 
er Barmecide?” 

Letters: ‘* Yes, rather Barmecide, I'll allow. But it’s 
the best that can be done towards the greatest good of 
the greatest number, at present.” 

Life: ‘* At present, perhaps. But always? I was read- 
ing, a year or two ago, a paper by Mr. J. B. Harrison, 
who was Secretary of the National Park Association at 
Niagara, and who has been such a strenuous friend of 
the public ownership of our mountains and forests. He 
thought that when the State had bought these, it should 
open and maintain summer hostelries in them at such a 
cheap rate that most of the people might hope to visit 
their property during the summer, and feel at home on it. 
Why wouldu’t that be a good plan with the sea-shore, 
too?” 

Letters: ‘ Quite as good as with the mountains. But I 
suppose there are people who would object to the State 
going into the hotel business.” 

Life: ‘‘ Would it be worse than going into the saloon 
business, as it has in Sweden and in South Carolina?” 

Letters: ‘‘ Ah, they object even to that. But we might 
give away Mountain Hotel franchises, and let them be run 
by syndicates. That would be more in keeping with the 
national genius. But either sort of hotels is in what is 
called the far future, I’m afraid.” ; 

Life: ‘‘In the mean time, why do the fresh-air funds 
send only or mainly children into the country? Why not 
a few middle-aged men and women?” 

Letters: ‘‘I suppose they couldn’t so well leave their 
work as the children can leave their play. Besides, the 
children wouldn’t be satisfied with a representative out- 
ing. They want to have it at first hand, and in their own 
persons, or they can’t enjoy it.” ; 

Life: ‘‘Then there is nothing but the representative 
enjoyment of the summer for the great mass of the peo- 

le?” 


Letters: ‘‘ Nothing; and there can be nothing like it for 
the cultivation of a true altruistic spirit in the representa- 
tive. Think what good it does him! How generous it 
makes the deputy of the home-keepers! He almost longs 
to be with them, and he often feels like telling them he 
envies them their peaceable stay in the cities, when he 's 
knocking about in trains and stations, stifling in alien 
rooms, and spoiling his digestion at hotel tables. Yet for 
their sake he continues to worry through the summer at 
the shore and in the mountains.” De 

Life: “1 see what you mean. Then, why wouldn't it 
be a good plan for groups of people everywhere Wi? 
can’t get ‘away themselves to club together, and send some 
self-sacrificing spirit to an agreeable summer resort as 
their representative? Why should he personally be at the 
expense of going? Isn’t it rather a hardship?” f 

Letters: ‘It would certainly be more thoughtful 0} 
those who staid at home.” 

W. D. HowELts. 
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NEW POLICE STA'TIONS IN NEW YORK. 

THE new police commission has found conditions ex- 
isting in the buildings devoted to the use of policemen 
that compel it to take immediate steps toward repairs and 
rebuilding. New York is to-day possessed of no build- 
ing occupied by police that compares favorably with 
the buildings of other cities. Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, and notably Boston are several years in ad- 
vance in most of those things that go towards the prac- 
tical and economical housing of their policemen. 

We show to-day a view of the first of the new police 
station-houses to be built. The site is on Charles Street 
well over toward the North River, and it will occupy three 
full lots, with a frontage of 75 feet on the street and a 
depth of somewhat less than 100 feet. 

The drawing we publish is from the design of Mr. 
John Du Fais, which, after careful consideration, the 
board has selected from many others as most perfectly 
filling the conditions requisite towards supplying present 
exigencies and also such as in the future are likely to 
arise. The building will be constructed in a substantial 
manner. Its plan is an outgrowth of the habits and dis- 
cipline of the inmates, and it will provide sleeping accom- 
modations for 136 patrolmen, besides the roundsmen, ser- 
geants, detectives, and captain usual to so large a precinct. 
It also will contain an office for one of the inspectors of 
the department. The main floor contains « large audience- 
room for the transaction of the ordinary hearings and 
general business of the station, from the desk of which 
the sergeant immediately in charge can control all parts 
of the building, and from which he can, by an ingenious 
arrangement of plan, see What goes on in all approaches 
and exits. On this story are also the captain's private 
office, sergeants’ office, waiting-room, matron’s room, sur- 
geon’s room, detective’s room, and a large guard or sitting 
room for the men. The prison is placed on the rear of 
the lot, and has accommodations for twenty-four men and 
eight women prisoners, as well as rooms for such lodgers 
as the police are forced to take care of at night. In the 
basement are large coal space, heating space, engine-room, 
and toilet, drying and boot rooms for the men on watch, 
aud a gymnasium. The street-line at the side is occupied 
by the stable. The moving of prisoners to and from the 
building will be by means of patrol wagons, which will 
receive and discharge their enforced passengers and at- 
tendants inside the building. Provision is also made for 
the loading of wagons inside the building with policemen 
on occasions of sudden calls in cases of fire or riot. The 
space beneath the stable is for storing election booths. 

In the mezzanine story, above the stable, are the inspect- 
or’s office and the captain’s sleeping-room. The upper 
part of the house is devoted entirely to dormitories for the 
men. The 186 men composing the entire force of patrol- 
men of the precinct are divided into two platoons of 68 
men each, and these in turn are subdivided into two sec- 
tions each of 34 men, Only one section usually goes on 
duty at a time. Any chance of crowding or jnterference 
on a sudden call to prepare for duty is avoided by separat- 
ing the men into rooms no one of which contains more than 
eleven beds. With this arrangement, too, only men or- 
dered out will be disturbed. Every man has his locker 
next to his bed. No bed faces the light. No man can 
enter or leave his sleeping-room without passing an offi- 
cer's door. Such matters, down to the smallest detail, are 
receiving careful attention. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
CONGRESS. 
BY W. W. ROCKHILL. 


Tue Sixth International Geographical Congress, which 
met in London on the 26th of July, and whose sessions 
terminated on the 3d of August, will mark, I think, an im- 
portant epoch in the history of geographical science. It 
was also the best attended of all the congresses which have 
been held since the initial one of Antwerp in 1871; for 
the peculiarly favorable position of London, the practical 
centre of the land masses of the globe, with the richest 
collections of all that relates to geography and explora- 
tion, makes it a geographers’ and students’ paradise, to 
which all who can will ever hasten at the first call. And 
so at London there were many noted students of geography 
and great explorers from all parts of the world, men who 
had devoted their lives to the study of geography, as Pro- 
fessors Neumeyer, Wagner, Levasseur, De Laparrent, Dr. 
John Murray, and many others; daring explorers like Ar- 
minius Vambéry, Count Pfeil, Baron Dhanis, Henry Stan- 
ley, Sir George Nares, Admiral Markham, Slatin Pasha— 
just escaped from the Mahdists of the Soudan, after eleven 
years of captivity—and Borchgrevink, only a few days 
back from Victoria Land, that great antarctic continent 
discovered by Ross over half a century ago, but until now 
never trodden by man. 

_ To add to the interest of such a gathering, the geograph- 
ical treasures of the British Museum were placed on ex- 
hibition, beautiful fourteenth and fifteenth century cod- 
ices of Ptolemy, and exquisitely illuminated Portuguese 
portolant of the sixteenth century. There were Captain 
John White’s original colored drawings of 1585, after- 
wards engraved in Harriot’s Virginia of 1590, and about 
sixty other cartographical treasures little if at all known 
to even specialists. Elsewhere in the ethnological depart- 
ment of the Museum was a unique collection of astro- 
labes, compasses, and other nautical instruments, of all 
orig and times, of Arabs, Chinese, Portuguese, and 
rtish, 

In the rooms of the Royal Geographical Society were to 
be seen the original sketch maps of Livingstone, of Speke, 
note-books of Sir John Franklin, relics of other great ex- 
plorers, and innumerable other objects of interest, while 
in a dozen or more rooms of the Imperial Institute, in 
some of which the congress held its sessions, was another 
exhibition of things interesting to geographers and intend- 
Ing travellers or explorers. Here were exhibits made by 
various foreign governments of the cartographical work 
being done by them, the exhibit of the German govern- 
Ment especially rich and full, and, to my regret, that of 
the United States strikingly poor and small. There were 
also shown samples of food, of clothing, of tents, fire-arms, 
ctc., surveying instruments, and new inventions of impor- 
tance to travellers. 

_ Perhaps the most interesting part of this unique exhibi- 

tion was that in which the objects of historical interest 
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THE NEW NINTH PRECINCT POLICE STATION, NEW YORK.—Joun Du Fais, Arnourrecr. 


were exposed—the famous series of maps by Leonardo da 
Vinci, now the property of the Queen; the Molyneux 
globe from the Middle Temple: relics of Humboldt, of 
Barth, Emin Pasha, and Gordon; thirty-seven different 
editions of Ptolemy, and the Earl of Crawford’s famous 
copy of De Bry, which is believed to be the only complete 
collection of these famous travels. 

Of the work of the congress, the subjects which natural- 
ly proved of greatest general interest were arctic explora- 
tion, the future of Africa, and the extension of geograph- 
ical study in schools and universities. 

The importance the congress attached to arctic explora- 
tion is best shown by the following resolution, which it 
passed by acclamation: 

“The Sixth Geographical Congress, with reference to the explora- 
tion of the antarctic regions, expresses the opinion that this is the great- 
est piece of geographical exploration still to be undertaken, and, in view 
of the addition to knowledge in almost every branch of science which 
would result from such scientific exploration, the congress recom- 
mends that the several scientific societies throughont the world should 
urge, in whatever way seems to them most effective, that this work 
should be undertaken before the close of the century.” 

The question of the future of Central Africa, which oc- 
cupied much of the time of the congress, was of great 
interest even to us Americans, who look only as disinter- 
ested spectators on the present war of conquest so sav- 
agely waged in parts of that vast region. From all that 
was said by those best qualified to speak, it appears clearly 
that Centra) Africa is unfit for European colonization, 
that the only object now in view by those countries which 
have taken more or less real possession of such vast tracts 
of it is the discovery of the best means of exploiting it, 
of bleeding it of its riches, regardless of the wishes, wel- 
fare, and future of any native populations now inhabiting 
it—a sad comment on the value of the work so vigorous- 
ly prosecuted. 

The question of the determination of a prime meridian 
to be adopted by all countries alike, and of the elaboration 
of a map of the world on a uniform scale, was also a topic 
which received considerable attention. While all those 
present agreed that it would be most desirable to have 
Greenwich as the point from which to count time, and 
that the metric system was the one best suited to gen- 
eral requirements in reckoning distances on maps, and 
also that a map of the world on a large and uniform 
scale was most desirable, it appears highly improbable that 
the resolutions passed by the congress will lead to the 
making of such a map in the near future. Questions of 
national pride and prejudice stand in the way, and many 
other difficulties have still to be overcome before such a 
grand project may be realized; among these I may only 
mention the until now insurmountable one of a uniform 
system of transcription of words and names. There can 
be no doubt, however, that, as opportunity offers, the 
opinion of such a body of experts as was gathered to- 
gether at the congress of London will have great weight 
with the various governments of the world, and all leads 
me to believe that this great scheme will ultimately be 
carried out as recommended by that body. 

One of the most adventuresome schemes submitted to 
the Geographical Congress was that of Mr. Andrée, who 
proposes next year attempting to reach the north pole in 
a balloon. The King of Sweden has shown great interest 
in Mr. Andrée’s undertaking, and all the necessary funds 
have been supplied him. He hopes to take his balloon to 
some spot on the island of Spitzbergen, and there wait 
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until a favorable southerly wind sets in, when he will 
promptly fill it and set sail. The opinions of most of the 
arctic explorers present were decidedly adverse to this 
plan, but it is but fair to admit that a very prominent 
aeronaut who spoke on the matter considered it quite 
feasible. We can but hope that the bold traveller will 
not only meet with the success which his pluck deserves, 
but that, besides discovering the north pole, he will bring 
us back news of his countryman, Mr. Nansen, who started 
out last year in his little ship, Tie Fram, to drift across 
the north pole, stuck fast in the ice, and of whom no 
tidings have, naturally enough, been received. 

Perhaps the most important practical result of the con- 
gress will be the extension of geographical education, 
which already underwent a great change after the debates 
of the Antwerp Congress of 1871. While France and 
Germany have done much since that time to encourage 
the scientific study of geography, England and other coun- 
tries, among which the United States is prominent, have 
done little or nothing. It was only a few years ago, at 
the persistent request and through the liberality of the 
Royal Geographical Society, that lecturers on geography 
were appointed at Oxford and Cambridge. While much 
remains to be done to give this important study its proper 
recognition, signs are not wanting to show that more will 
soon be done for it in English schools and universities. 
Let us only hope that our country may also soon realize 
the value of thorough geographical training, and give 
geographic science a proper recognition in our colleges; 
also, that in a country where printing has reached such a 
very high standing, one may find, outside of a couple of 
government offices, where work of great, even unsur- 
passed, excellence is done, good maps, of which we are at 
present absolutely devoid. With a better knowledge of 
geography our interest in foreign affairs and countries 
will broaden, and we will be better able to follow intelli- 
gently what is going on around us in the world, and un- 
derstand history as we cannot possibly do without it, put- 
ting aside all the practical advantages which our more 
thorough knowledge of our globe must bring us. 

If this congress accomplishes nothing else, it will have 
served to show us a great educational defect in our 
country, and it has given us valuable suggestions for its 
cure. 

At the last meeting of the congress an invitation was 
made it by the National Geographic Society of Washing- 
ton to hold its next session in America, at such time and 
place as it should see fit. The congress, which was now 
drawing to a close, had been so eminently successful, the 
attendance so large, that many Americans felt a certain 
amount of relief when told that the officers of the con- 
gress preferred Berlin as the place for holding its next 
session, and all present voted accordingly. It would have 
been hopeless to try to make the congress if held in the 
United States the success we all wish the first one held on 
our continent to be. In declining the invitation, however, 
the officers of the congress took occasion to recognize the 
desirability of the congress meeting, as soon as practicable, 
at some place on this side of the Atlantic,and with this 
assurance the Americans left London, determined to try 
and so awaken interest in geographic science in our coun- 
try that when the Geographical Congress, at some future 
day not too far off. holds its sessions here, it will be as 
great a success as the one just ended in London has un- 
questionably been. 
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“THE YOUNG WIFE STOOD STILL, WITH HER HAND ON THE DOOR.” 


mIiS FATHER'S SON, 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
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XIII. 


HE next morning Mrs. Pierce was much fee- 
bler than she had been. She was far too 
weak to get up. When Mary entered her 
mother-in-law’s bedroom she was shocked at 
the change for the worse in the appearance 

of the elder lady. She asked Mrs. Pierce if she had been 
ill during the night, and Mrs. Pierce shook her head wea- 
rily. Then she gave Mary a faint smile, and admitted 
that she did not feel as strong as usual. 

‘*Where is Winslow?” she inquired, looking fixedly at 
her daughter-in-law, as though to discover whether the 
younger woman had or had not any knowledge of the 
painful scene of the previous midnight. 

‘He is lazy this morning,” Mary answered. ‘‘I think 
he did not sleep well last night, and I don’t believe he is 
dressed yet.- I went down all alone to have breakfast 
with father.” 

“*Then Winslow hasn’t seen father this morning?” Mrs. 
Pierce asked, anxiously. 

“No,” responded Mary. 
him now?” 

“T don’t know,” the mother answered. ‘‘I hope not— 
I mean, I suppose not.” 

Mary looked at the elder lady in surprise. She noted 
how thin Mrs. Pierce was, and how wan. The gray streaks 
in the elder woman’s light brown hair were broadenin 
and turning white very fast, and the lines on the placi 
face were deepening. Mrs. Pierce’s life had been calm 
and uneventful hitherto; and now it seemed to Mary as 
though there was something weighing on her mother-in- 
law’s mind, something saddening, something foreboding 
greater suffering in the future. 

Mary leaned over the bed and took her mother-in-law’s 
hand, and kissed the elder lady on the forehead. The 
hand was cold and the head was hot. 

Mary made no remark, but excused herself for a mo- 
ment, and went up to her own rooms, where her husband 
Was trying to control the shakiness of his hand so that he 
Might shave himself. 

** Winslow,” she said, ‘‘as soon as you are dressed you 
must go for the doctor.” 

“Father isn’t sick, is he?” asked her husband, laying 
down the razor. 

“No; it’s mother,” answered Mary. “She is much 
Worse than she was yesterday. She looks as though some- 
thing had happened in the night. She has fever. I’m 
Sure she ought to see the doctor this morning.” 

«_ All right,” Winslow answered, resuming his shaving. 

I suppose father has finished his breakfast by this time, 


“‘Does father want to see 


» Solcan get a cup of coffee and go for the doctor at once.” 


“You speak as though you didn’t want to see father,” 
* Begun in Hanpgr’s Werk ty No. 2012. 


said Mary. ‘ And I think you will have to hurry if you 
want to catch him.” 

‘If I’m going for the doctor,’ Winslow responded, im- 
patiently, ‘‘of course I don’t need to see father.” 

Winslow wanted to postpone his next interview with 
his father as long as possible. He had but a confused 
memory of what he had said the night before, but he 
knew well enough that whatever it was it had stirred his 
father profoundly, and that if it had not been for his 
mother’s opportune arrival the discussion between them 
might have been even stormier than it was. He had a 
hope that after a bath and a cup of coffee and a brisk 
walk his head would be clearer, and he could recollect at 
least the main lines of the talk with his father, so that he 
should be prepared for the resumption of the conversa- 
tion whenever his father might be ready to take it up 
again. Therefore he delayed over his dressing until he 
heard the outer door of the house slammed, and so knew 
that his father had gone for the day. 

Then he went down stairs gently, avoiding his mother 
also. Having no appetite for food, he drank a cup of 
coffee hastily, and left the house immediately. 

At the office of the family physician he wrote a brief 
message on the slate in the doctor’s absence, and then he 
walked down town, with his blood cooled and his brain 
sharpened by the stiff wind which blew steadily from the 
west. Yet he was not able to piece together wholly his 
conversation of the night before. That he had come 
home under the influence of liquor, and that his father 
had discovered his condition—this much was plain 
enough; but what was not so plain was the tenor of the 
talk he had had with his father and the substance of it. 
All that the son could make sure of the next morning was 
that he had said much that had better have been left unsaid. 

He arrived in Broad Street a little before twelve, still 
in doubt and greatly wondering how his father would 
greet him. As it happened, Ezra Pierce was not in the 
office, having gone to see Silvige & Cusachs, so Fare- 
brother explained. 

Winslow gave a sigh of relief at his brief reprieve and 
went into his own office. 


As he left the room Farebrother crossed over to Arrow- 


smith and whispered, ‘‘ The Prince Imperial was out on 
a spree last night, and he looks pretty rocky this morning, 
doesn’t he?” 

Arrowsmith answered, briefly, ‘‘ I didn’t look at him.” 

“*T looked at him,” said Farebrother, ‘‘and I know the 
tail-end of a jag when I see one. How is it the old man 
doesn’t get on to what is going on under his nose?” 

‘* Perhaps it is because he is minding his own business,” 
retorted Arrowsmith. 

“‘That’s all very well,” Farebrother returned, “but if 
his own son’s getting full isn’t his own business, whose 
business is it anyway?” 
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When lunch-time came Ezra Pierce had not yet return- 
ed, and Winslow slipped out to get a cocktail, and to try 
to eat a plate of chicken salad—an attempt in which he 
failed. 

On his return to the office Winslow found his father 
giving directions to Arrowsmith. 

When he saw his son, Ezra Pierce looked up and said, 
‘* Winslow, go into my room; I want to talk to you.” 

Winslow obeyed silently, while his father made an end 
of his instructions to the old bookkeeper. Then Ezra 
Pierce went into his own room and closed the door be- 
hind him, much to Farebrother’s annoyance. 

The clerk looked over to Arrowsmith, and said: “I 
shouldn’t wonder if the old man was onto the Young Na- 
poleon’s little game, after all. I guess he’s reading the 
riot act to him in there now.” 

But, greatly to Farebrother’s surprise, there were no 
sounds of scolding from the private office, and five. min- 
utes after it had been closed the door opened again and 
Winslow came out. 

What Ezra Pierce had said to his son had been very 
brief, but it was to the point. 

‘* Winslow,” he began, “‘ your condition last night was 
disgraceful. I don’t ask you whether you have ever been 
intoxicated before, but I tell you plainly it must never 
happen again.” 

‘**T don’t really know how it happened; I—” Winslow 
began. s 

‘*You needn’t try to explain,” interrupted his father, 
roughly. ‘‘I don't want any explanation. I don’t want 
anything to explain another time. I’m going to forgive 
you this once; but it is the last chance I give you—under- 
stand that.” 

‘*T understand,” repeated Winslow. 

Ezra Pierce was silent a moment; then he went on: 

‘* As for the things you said when you didn’t know 
what you were saying—I prefer not to talk to you about 
them.” 

“Tm glad of that, because,” Winslow responded — 
‘*well, because I don’t really remember what I did say, 
exactly.” 

‘*So much the better,” Ezra Pierce rejoined. ‘‘I shall 
forget them, too. I do not see how you could say such 
things to me. I can’t understand it at all. I don’t— But 
I’m not going to talk to you about that. I said I wouldn’t, 
and I won't.” 

‘“Thank you,” Winslow answered. ‘‘I wish I—’ 

‘One thing I must say,” began his father again—‘‘ one 
thing I have decided. It is perhaps my fault that you 
were led into the temptation of drink. You have had too 
much money. I have been too indulgentto you. But it 
is not too late to stop that, perhaps. At any rate, I mean 
to try. I have been giving you ten thousand dollars a 
year, That’s too much for a young man like you, with 
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very few expenses. You have made bad use of the money, 
and I see now that my generosity was a mistake. After 
this I shall give Mary two thousand dollars a year for her- 
self—and more if she needs it; I’m sure she is not waste- 
ful. You live at home with us, so you have no call to 
spend much money. I shall give you three thousand dol- 
lars—not more; aud you must get along with that the best 
you can.” 

For nearly a minute Winslow made no answer. He 
knew his father too well to hope to change a decision once 
announced. 

At last he asked, ‘‘ Is that all you have to say to me?” 

‘“Yes,” his father responded, *‘ that’s all—except that I 
want you to understand that if I see you under the in- 
fluence of liquor aguin, I shall not forgive you so easily 
the next time.” 

‘**T’ll take care you don’t see me again,” replied Winslow; 
‘*so that’s all right.” The dreaded interview was at an 
end. 

When Ezra Pierce returned home that afternoon he 
found his wife very ill. The family physician had been 
there, and was coming again. Mary had scarcely left her 
mother-in-law’s room all day. She reported that the doc- 
tor said that Mrs. Pierce was apparently suffering from 


‘the effects of a shock of some sort, that she must be kept 


very quiet, and that it would be a day or two probably 
before he could pronounce upon her condition. 

It was nearly a week before the doctor did declare her 
out of immediate danger; and it was a month before he 
allowed her to leave her bed even to lie upon the sofa in 
her own room. When this move was authorized she was 
still very feeble, and she was wholly without energy. She 
saw no company except Doctor Thurston, who called once 
a week. Mary was her constant companion; and as the 
robust baby, now nearly a year old, was too noisy for the 
invalid, the young mother gave up the society of her only 
child that she might be more with the sick woman, who 
seemed so to cling to her and to rely on her feminine sym- 
pathy and on her young strength. 

For the first time since he had been married Ezra Pierce 
was lonely in his own house. His life had been easy and 
unbroken, and he found it difficult to adjust himself to the 
changed conditions. He had no resources in himself. He 
had never learned to amuse himself. He never went to a 
theatre, or to a concert, or toa picture-gallery. He rarely 
read a book. He took no interest in anything but busi- 
ness. He thought of little else, and he could talk of little 
else. When his wife was not in her place at the head of 
the dinner table, or beside the drop-light in the parlor, 
Ezra Pierce felt as one lost. He did not know where to 
turn for companionship. Mary generally went up stairs 
immediately after dinner; the baby took up much of her 
time, and she also had charge of Mrs. Pierce. Thus father 
and son were left alone together. Sometimes they sat for 
two hours in the large parlor before the dull hard-coal 
fire, and Ezra talked about business, about stocks, about 
the prospects and the probabilities. Winslow listened 
eagerly and asked adroit questions, and thus gained the 
information which guided his speculations. Sometimes 
Winslow had engagements, and went out for the evening, 
and then his father had to pass the hours alone. He would 
read his paper slowly, and then he would walk up and 
down the hall for an hour at a time, until the creaking of 
his boots, which she could hear distinctly, became to Mary 
almost unbearable. 

Towards the end of March Mrs. Pierce improved, and 
was permitted to sit up for an hour or two in a rocking- 
chair before the fire. She was so much stronger that 
Mary was authorized to bring down the baby for its 
grandmother to pet. Ezra Pierce was allowed to spend 
part of the evening in liis wife’s room; and Winslow took 
advantage of this improvement in his mother’s health to 
go to Washington, where he was called—so he told his 
wife—to a meeting of the committee of the alumni asso- 
ciation of his college. He was to be gone only one night. 

On the afternoon of the day he left New York a marked 
copy of the current number of the Upper Ten was sent to 
his wife by mail; and it was banded to her by Sanchez, 
with.a low bow, as she was seated in a rocking-chair at 
Mrs. Pierce’s bedside. 

Early that winter the Upper Ten had changed owners 
and editors. It had always pretended to be the organ of 
ultra-fashionable society, and in the hands of its new 
managers it became less snobbish, perhaps, but far more 
vulgar, and it deyeloped a fondness for abusive personal- 
ities. One of the features of the paper in its new form 
was the amplification of a bit of current gossip into the 
semblance of a short story, which was called ‘‘ A Tale of 
To-day,” and which allowed all the parties in interest 
readily to recognize themselves through the thin veil of 
disguise. 

In the number of this sheet sent to Mary large blue 
marks called her attention to ‘‘A Tale of To-day,” the 
title of which was ‘‘The Rivals; or, the Pretty Prima 
Donna, the Truculent Tenor, and the Young Man from 
Wall Street.” So transparent was the description of 
Winslow as the Young Man from Wall Street, so exact 
were the allusions to his father, his wife, his infant 
daughter, that Mary could not doubt for a moment, and 
réad on almost in spite of herself. Having outlined the 
position, the character, and the personal appearance of 
the Young Man from Wall Street—and abundant irony 
lurked in the flattering description—the writer declared 
that, as everybody knew, it was this young man who had 
furnished the funds in the summer for starting the Daisy 
Fostelle Opera Comique Company, and who had paid its 
expenses week by week during the winter, undismayed 
by the evident unwillingness of the play-going public to 
share with him more than a meagre portion of the burden. 
Then came the point of the tale, which turned on the ru- 
mors of a growing intimacy between the pretty prima 
donna and the tenor of the company—a German with an 
Italian name, Pisani—and on the consequent jealousy of 
the Young Man from Wall Street, who heard most dis- 
quieting reports; but who, owing to the illness of his 
mother in New York, was not able to join the company 
as it journeyed weekly from town to town. There was 
a scorpion sting in the final paragraph of the story, in 
which it was noted that the prima donna and the tenor 
and the rest of the company were then in Washington, 
and that perhaps the Young Man from Wall Street 
might be able to drop in on them unexpectedly, excusing 
himself to his own family circle on the plea of a desire to 
listen to the great debate in the Senate. 

Almost before she knew what she was doing, Winslow 
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Pierce’s wife had read the wretched tale through to the 
end, sick at heart. She wondered often afterwards why 
it was that she had instantly accepted as true a story so 
carelessly malignant; but she did accept it at once; she 
never even hesitated. It explained so many things which 


came rushing back to her memory—Winslow’s words at - 


one time and his actions at another; his excuses for stay- 
ing in town in summer, and his excuses for leaving town 
in winter. Her husband had been making love to another 
woman—of that she was assured; and what most pained 
her then was that he had not had the courage and the 
manliness frankly to leave his wife to go to the other wo- 
man. She recalled his hypocritical kiss at parting from 
her that very morning, and unconsciously she raised her 
hand and wiped her cheek and her lips as though to cleanse 
them. And as she did this her dark eyes flamed with in- 
dignation, and she gave a sudden cry of disgust. 

In the sharpness of the blow the young wife had forgot- 
ten that she was sitting by the side of her husband’s mo- 
ther. 

Mrs. Pierce had been watching Mary’s face since the 
marked copy of the Upper Ten lad been opened. Now 
she lifted her thin white hand and laid it on Mary’s arm. 

‘* What is the matter, my dear?” she asked. 

‘*There is matter enough, Mrs. Pierce!’ Mary answered, 
in the hot flood of her indignation at her husband’s con- 
duct. ‘* Winslow is a villain! And I shall take my child 
and leave this house to-day!” 

Mrs. Pierce looked at her daughter-in-law with fright- 
ened eyes, but she made no protest. 

“So you have found out something?” she said. ‘‘ What 
is it? What has Winslow been doing?” 

“What has he been doing?’ the young wife echoed. 
‘* He has been doing everything that he shouldn’t do! He 
has been making love to another woman! And he has 
been jealous because another man made love to her. No 
doubt she is used to it by,this time!” 

“Ts there something in that paper about him?” asked 
his mother. 

‘*There is, indeed,” his wife answered, and then she 
told the whole story swiftly, filling out the innuendoes of 
the newspaper and corroborating its assertions by her 
own recollections. 

Mrs. Pierce listened in silence, the pallor deepening on 
her face. Once or twice she raised her hand feebly to 
her side, and pressed it to her heart. Like Winslow’s 
wife, his mother did not doubt the justice of the accusa- 
tion made against him. 

“‘T must get away before he returns,” cried Mary, when 
she had come to the end of her story. ‘‘I could not spend 
another night under the same roof with him. And I must 
take baby with me—I couldn’t bear to have her grow up a 
hypocrite, like her father! Besides, she’s mine—she’s all 
mine!—and she is all that I have now!” 

**Winslow has been very wicked,” said his mother; 
‘*and he will be punished, I’m afraid. But you must not 
leave him, Mary.” 

“T couldn’t stay with him,” Mary declared. ‘* How 
could 1? How can you ask me to do such a thing?” 

Mrs. Pierce lay back on her pillow, and then drew a 
long breath. 

‘* Mary,” she began, ‘‘you have a right to go, and I 
cannot blame you if you do leave me—” 

‘**T shall miss you very much,” Mary broke in. ‘‘I don’t 
know how I can ever bear to go away from you—but I 
must. I couldn’t stay here with him after what has hap- 

ened.” 
rs Don’t think of me, my dear,” Mrs. Pierce responded; 
‘*T shall not be here long.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” cried Mary, seizing the elder lady’s 
hand. ‘‘ You must not talk that way.” 

‘*T know best, I think; and I don’t know that I want to 
be well,” Mrs. Pierce responded. ‘* Don’t think of me— 
but, if you love me, think of Winslow!” 

‘*The less I think of Winslow—ugh!” groaned Mary. 

‘‘T know he has wronged you,” the sick woman went 
on, speaking precisely and with an effort, ‘‘ but he is 
weak.” 

“* Weak!” repeated Mary—‘“‘ weak!” 

‘‘He is weak,” said his mother. ‘‘ Who should know 
him if I do not? ‘Unstable as water, he shall not excel’ 
—that’s a text that always made me think of Winslow. 
He is easily led—too easily. But you could save him!” 

‘* It looks like it, doesn’t it?” Mary asked, with a bitter 
laugh. 

‘*He must have fallen into evil hands,” urged his mo- 
ther. ‘‘ But you can bring him back into the straight path 
and keep him there. And nobody but you can doit. He 
loves you dearly.” 

‘‘Then he has taken a strange way to prove it,” the 
wife returned. 

‘He is weak—very weak,” Mrs. Pierce admitted. *‘ And 
if you give him up now he will go down fast. He has 
no one but you, for I shall not last long; and when I am 
gone, who will care for father if you leave the house?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Pierce!” cried Mary, standing up and look- 
ing straight in her mother-in-law’s eyes, ‘‘do you really 
mean that you wish me to forgive Winslow?” 

‘* Yes,” was the answer. 

“T couldn’t do it,” the young wife declared, vehement- 
ly. ‘‘ How can you ask me?” 

‘*Couldn’t you do it for my sake?” pleaded the elder 
woman. 

‘For your sake?” Mary repeated. 

‘*For father’s sake, too,” Mrs. Pierce continued. ‘‘ He 
will be all alone soon, and he needs some one to take care 
of him. And you know Winslow is fond of you.” 

‘Fond of me!” cried Mary. ‘‘ He is very fond of me to 
treat me so—to insult me in this way.” 

‘*He is fond of you, for all that,” returned Mrs. Pierce, 
‘‘and you know it. He will surely come back to you. If 
you will only think before you do anything hasty.” 

“Think?” returned Mary. ‘‘ Thinking won’t make it 
any better I might think and think for years without 
altering my mind. There’s only one thing for me to do 
now: I must go away where I sha’n’t have to see him 
again! I must take the baby and be out of the house be- 
fore he gets back!” And she rushed to the door as though 
to quit the house at once. 

‘*Mary!” called the sick woman, raising herself in bed. 

So appealing was the cry that the young wife stood still, 
with her hand on the door. 

‘*Mary,” repeated Mrs. Pierce, holding herself erect 
with a final effort of will, ‘‘you must not go! It is your 
duty to stay here—to stay by your husband’s side—to save 
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him if you can. I say it is yourduty! And you 
y sone come of a stock that has always tried to au 
uty.” 
Then her strength failed, and the frail figure sank 
on the bed. ne a 


It was about noon the next morning when Winslow 
returned from his visit to Washington and mounted the 
steps of the house in Madison Square. There was crane 
on the bell. His mother had died a little after dayhane 
that morning. ‘ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HENRY OSCAR HOUGHTON. 


Henry Oscar Houcuton, who was born at Sutton 
Vermont, April 30, 1823, died at South Andover on thé 
25th of August. Mr. Houghton was the founder of the 
publishing house of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of Boston 
and his career, an important one, having much to do with 
the education of the American people, was due to his 
singular honesty and energy. 

Mr. Houghton began life as a printer on the Burlington 
Free Press, but while at work applied himself to his edu- 
cation. Through dint of a careful economy he fitted him- 
self for college, and graduated from the University of 
Vermont, working hard all the time, so as to find means 
for his instruction. Coming to Boston, and thoroughly 
proficient, he found employment on a newspaper, not only 
doing the work of a compositor, but writing for it. Jp 
1849 he purchased an interest in the firm of Freeman & 
Bolles, who were printers. Shortly after the firm of 
Bolles & Houghton was established at Cambridge. In 
time publishing was added to the business of printing, 
Many editions of Bacon, Carlyle, Macaulay, Cooper, Dick- 
ens, were issued by the firm. In 1864 Mr. Houghton be- 
came associated with M. M. Hurd, and under the name of 
Hurd & Houghton a large and lucrative business was car- 
ried on. In 1878 the house of James R. Osgood & Co., 
the successors of Ticknor & Fields, was amalgamated with 
the firm of Hurd & Houghton. The firm then became 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co., and later Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. To the mechanical appliances of the Riverside Press 
were added many valuable literary franchises. There were 
published the productions of Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Thoreau, Whipple, 
Agassiz. 

In 1873 the firm of Hurd & Houghton purchased the 
Atlantic Monthly, and from the Riverside Press were issued 
the Journal of American Folk-lore and the Andover Review. 

Mr. Houghton was Councilman, Alderman, and Mayor 
of Cambridge, and though directing with all his energies 
his business of publishing, he paid great attention to his 
civic requirements. Mr. Houghton took great interest in 
the passage of the International Copyright Law. During 
his long career of activity, his relationships with the mavy 
men of letters were of the most cordial character. 


THE AMBULANCE. 


I NEVER see in our bustling town, 

Where the midsummer sun pours fiercely down, 
The swift onrush of the ambulance 

But I think of the blessed countenance 

Of One who walked by lane and field, 

And with voice and look the suffering healed. 
Still, where the city’s woes are thick, 

The dear Christ-spirit heals the sick. 

And yet He lives in the hearts of men, 

And sends His angels with speed again 
Wherever the weary plod and fall, 

His care and tenderness over all. 


And the angels carry lint and lance, 

And drive in the city’s ambulance; 

Are bluff of speech and deft of hand, 

And quick with accents of command; 

And the wind of their coming clears the way 

For a breath of heaven in the darkest day. 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


“SOFT BREAD AND SHORE GRUB.” 


THE expression ‘‘ Soft bread and shore grub” scarcely 
means all that it used to mean when a man-o’-war reached 
port after a cruise. But elaborate refrigerating plants 
and ample store-rooms, such as enter into the equipment 
of the modern war-ship, cannot deprive Jack of the trea- 
sured traditions of the calling, one of which is that when 
port is made ‘‘soft bread” will be his again. In these 
days Jack really gets soft bread at sea, as well as other 
wholesome food, all of which is inspected and even tasted 
by his superior officer on watch before it is served to 
Jack ; but it isn’t bread made on shore, and that means 
everything to him. He isn’t going to give up one of the 
delights of reaching port. He has been brought up to 
look forward to shore grub, and his superior officers join 
him in the pleasant fiction that ship food is to be tolerated 
only until something better can be obtained. 

Perhaps one reason why Jack looks forward so eagerly 
to shore grub is that he bas more money with which to 
buy it than most man-o’-war’s men. His allowance from 
Uncle Sam for rations is so liberal that he draws only 
about three-quarters of it, and takes the rest in cash. 
With this he buys luxuries for his mess. When he reaches 
shore his supply of table luxuries is renewed, and the in- 
teresting picture by Mr. Zogbaum shows that this plea- 
sure is shared to some extent by his superior officers. The 
wardroom servants, as well as Jack, are among those who 
pass the supply from the small boat to the ship’s stores. 
Supplies must always be renewed,in the natural course of 
events, but Jack sees that they are needed usually as 
soon as port is reached. He fancies that shore food tastes 
better than that which he has been eating, and new-fangled 
cruisers with their appliances for comfort, especially in 
the preservation of food and its preparation, he has de- 
termined, shall not cause him to forsake his conservative 
traditions. 
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Ir would seem to be the natural course of 
a respectable woman who runs away from 
home to hire out as a domestic servant. It 
is easy—as easy as going to Europe—and it 
js safe. Moreover, every woman who has 
been used to a comfortable home knows what 
a housemaid’s duties are, and believes she 
ean do them. Both Mrs. Gardner, who was 
Jost in Boston and found in Norwich, and 
Miss Clarke, who was found at Fitchburg, 
had hired out as housemaids, and both were 
making an honorable living. Both are now 
thought to have been suffering from dis- 
ordered minds, but neither had had to change 
her place on that account. There is no sign 
that either of them was not satisfactory to 
her employer. 

These two cases suggest a number of 
things. There is a good deal that is reassur- 
ing in the evidence they give that for a wo- 
min who is accustomed to behave herself 
the world is full of ready refuges where she 
can be safe and earn an honest and fairly 
comfortable living. Besides that, the hint 
they give of the adaptability of practically 
demented persons to house - work, and the 
suitableness of house-work for the treatment 
of mental diseases,seeins worth following up. 


Mr. Librarian Spofford has been surpris- 
ingly successful in emphasizing the distinc- 
tion between a librarian and a bookkeeper. 
It seems that he is a very bad bookkeeper, 
whereas it is generally understood that as a 
librarian he has great gifts and phenomenal 
proficiency. It would seem that it ought to 
be possible to provide that Mr. Spofford’s 
faculties shall be concentrated upon the li- 
brarian end of his business, and that the 
bookkeeping department of it shall be in- 
trusted to some one else. Sometimes bad 
bookkeeping is a crime; sometimes it is a 
peculiarity. In Mr. Spofford’s case it seems 
to have been a peculiarity. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis seems not to 
credit the story profusely set forth in many 
newspapers that he was waylaid by high- 
Wwaymen near Marion on or previous to the 
20th of August. A considerable number of 
daily journals of average veracity in New 
York and Boston published accounts of Mr. 
Davis’s encounter, differing to such a degree 
in details that each paper seemed to de- 
rive its information from an independent 
source. The very variation in the reports 
was an indication of a basis to the original 
tale; but, after all, the despatch which carried 
the most conviction was one only four lines 
long, in which Mr. Davis was quoted as in- 
timating that some industrious writer had 
lied about him. 


Mary Anderson Navarro writes to the New 
York Herald that the widow of Henry Kings- 
ley, the novelist, is in great pecuniary trouble 
and very much out of health. Mrs. Navarro 
Says: 

“T have known the lady for some years, and deeply 
deplore her misfortunes. Any subscription toward 
enabling her to lessen the great strain upon her will 
be thankfully received, and can be sent cither to me 
at the address below, or to Mrs. Henry Kingsley, at 
Saltwood Hythe, Kent, England.” 

Mrs. Navarro’s address is 9 Lawn Road, 
Haverstock Hill, London. 


Andrew Lang brags that he has never read 
The Heavenly Twins, and that only one man 
of his acquaintance has read it. He asserts 
that he has never been able to learn what 
it was all about. The men that he knew 
couldn’t tell him, and the ladies wouldn’t. 
Most people read novels for one of two rea- 
sons—if the novels are known to be good 
they read them for pleasure, and if they are 
known to be improper they read them out 
of curiosity. Mr. Lang seems to be superior 
to curiosity of that sort. He is a fortunate 
and well-regulated man. He wants to know 
only what he has reason to believe is worth 
knowing. Would that our mother Eve had 
had more of his self-contained moderation! 


The story of Rikers Island as the news- 
papers have set it forth gives a new illustra- 
tion of the difficulty of throwing anything 
away. Rikers Island was a barren aggre- 
gation of rocks, not too far from New York 
to be reached and not near enough to be 
noticed. It seemed a handy spot to dump 
a on, and garbage accordingly was 

umped on it. The garbage smelled bad, so 
earth was spread on top of the garbage. 
Then it was left alone. It began to smell 
bad again about a month ago, and its neigh- 
bors complained. Then an explorer was fit- 
ted out to investigate it. He came back with 
a great load of vegetables, and the surprising 
tale that Rikers Island had dreamed it was 
a kitchen- garden, and that the dream had 
come true. The vegetable seeds in the gar- 
bage had grown up through the top-dressing 
of soil, and behold profusion itself—melons, 
pumpkins, squashes, tomatoes, and other 
fruits of the earth glowing and ripening in 
their seasons, with no one to hinder and no 
one to glean. Whether any one has profited 
by the self-planted vegetables has not yet 
appeared; but thousands have profited by 
the story, which rejoices the imagination, and 
has a deep substratum of moral, into which 
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Mr. George Augustus Sala, of the London 
Telegraph, who is said to be so seriously ill 
at Brighton, England, has probably been the 
most successful space-filler of his time. An- 
thony Trollope says interesting things of him 
in his autobiography. Apparently Mr. Sala, 
in his more energetic days, could write all 
day, and write hard and fast, and continue 
month after month to give the impression to 
his readers that he was saying something. 
Trollope says that he wrote with his own 
hand in long-hand, and that he was a rather 
unsuccessful literary laborer until the Daily 
Telegraph provided just the opportunity he 
was fitted to improve. He probably saw as 
many interesting things, in as many different 
countries, as any man of his time. He made 
a list of some of them not long ago. It was 
a remarkable list, embracing pretty much 
every great spectacle that had been on sight 
in Europe since the coronation of Queen Vic- 
toria. Yet, for all that he has seen so much 
and written so immensely, Sala is still Sala. 
Great sights are amusing, and often they ed- 
ify. They leave impressions, but they do not 
change the man behind the eyes. 


The Department of Mercy of the National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Association, 
which has its headquarters at Bryn-Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, has filed an objection to the 
removal of the Liberty bell from Philadel- 
phia to Atlanta, which is based upon the 
sham bull-fight that it is proposed to hold as 
a side show of the exposition. The objec- 
tion may be sound, but the basis of it is ir- 
relevant and otherwise defective. The sham 
fight, if given according to the specifications 
that have been published, will be much too 
inoffensive a show to jar upon a bell accus- 
tomed to the harsh vibrations of a football 
city like Philadelphia. 


Kite-flying, which used to be done for fun, 
has arisen to the dignity of a scientific ex- 
periment. Two sets of such experiments 
are in progress—one under the direction of 
the Weather Bureau at Washington, and the 
other at Blue Hill, near Boston, conducted 
by W. A. Eddy, of New Jersey Not only do 
the experimenters send the kites up several 
thousand feet, but they send up cameras with 
them, and get pictures of the landscape from 
that altitude. The ostensible purpose of the 
scientific kite - flying is to find out as much 
as possible about. the atmosphere and its cur- 
rents, barometric curves, ternperature, and 
other ingredients; but no doubt it is just as 
good fun to fly a scientific kite as any other 
sort,and no doubt the scientific grown-ups 
enjoy it. 


The cities are reasonably reconciled to bi- 
cyclists, but the little towns take them hard. 
In most cities they go wherever the law al- 
lows them without hinderance, but some of 
the villages fight them. One reason is, no 
doubt, that the bicyclists from the cities are 
not content to ride at home, but go out and 
ride over all the villages. The villagers 
might endure.their own bicyclists, but those 
that come from out of town they are loath 
to tolerate. Hence such efforts to abate 
them as the recent action of residents of 
Stratford, Milford, Fairfield, and Southport, 





in Connecticut, who sprinkled the roadways 
of those towns with bushels of tacks, to the 
immense rage of intrusive bicyclists, and to 
the great damage of their machiues. 


All kind Americans will hope that the 
news is true that the Princess Colonna has 
settled with her prince, and will get the sole 
custody of her children. There are three of 
them—two little boys and a girl—and all of 
them have Italian Christian names. With 
that impediment to their comfort it will be 
a littie difficult to make Americans of them, 
but the princess ought to try. Just what 
species of career is open to such children is 
rather a puzzling question. It would take a 
cosmopolitan story-teller like Mr. Crawford 
to determine where in the world they belong, 
and what may be their busiuess in life. 


Whatever it is that Professor Ryder, of 
Andover, believes, it seems that it is not 
heresy The Trustees and Visitors who sat 
upon his case have examined into his opin- 
ions, and do not find them inconsistent with 
his usefulness as a theological teacher at 
Andover They do not say that they agree 
with Professor Ryder’s views, but they have 
no conscientious scruples about allowing him 
to hold them, and holding them, to teach. 
Professor Ryder is lucky, and so, and even 
more so, are the Trustees and Visitors. It 
is an inconvenience for a theological pro- 
fessor to be pronounced a heretic, but to be 
of the jury that brings in a verdict of heresy 
is so much worse an inconvenience that it 
almost amounts to a calamity. 


Mr. George C. Strong, of New London, is 
the croquet champion of America this year, 
as he has twice been before. Only a bold 
man would dare to be Known nowadays as 
the croquet champion. Proficiency in that 
sport has come to be rated by the vulgar in 
the same class of accomplisliment as superior 
skill in tatting. Young persons smile in- 
credulously when their elders recall the time 
when strong men took hold of croquet, and 
played it hard all day, and believed that 
they were having sport. Yet the thing did 
happen thirty years ago, and modern croquet 
is a better game than croquet was then, and 








any one is welcome to dig. 











fitter to inspire a champion’s zeal. 
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It must have surprised some newspaper 
readers that Antonio Mora, after whom the 
Mora claim is named, was willing to forego 
his share of the $800,000 back interest which 
was due on his original claim, and which the 
American government seemed to be so will- 
ing to collect. To any one a bird in the 
hand is worth several in the bush, and to 
any one a settled and paid-up claim is worth 
a very much larger one still to be collected. 
What made the bird in the hand seem still 
more desirable to Sefor Mora may easily 
have been the fact that he is eighty-seven 
years old, and any fortune that he expects to 
enjoy ought to come into his actual posses- 
sion pretty promptly. 


It helps American women to realize the 
down-troddenness of their sisters in Turkey 
when they are told that Turkish widows are 


sometimes denied even the moderate satis- | 


faction of following their husband’s remains 
to their Inst resting - place. When Ismail 
Pasha died, 800 of his sorrowing relicts, 
after sitting up for a week at his wake, ex- 
pressed their purpose of walking barefoot in 
procession at his funeral at Cairo. The au- 
thorities at the palace heard of it, and the 
widows were locked up. But what an im- 
pressive spectacle a married man’s funeral at 
Cairo must be when the palace does not in- 
terfere! E. 8. MARTIN. 





We observe that the Kola plant, found on the Congo’ 


River, West Africa, is now in reach of sufferers from 


Asthma. As before announced, this new discovery is 
a positive cure for Asthma, You can make trial of 
the Kola Compound free, by addressing a postal card 


to the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, 
who are sending out large trial cases free by mail to 
sufferers.—[Adv.] 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTIIING SYKUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘l'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


FALSE ECONOMY 
is practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is the best infant food. Infant Health is the title ofa 
valuable pamphlet for mothers, Sent free by New 
York Condensed Milk Co., New York.—{ Adv. ]} 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS.  25c. 
—[Adv.) oon 





Morurrs give Dr. Sincert’s ANgostura Bitrers to 
stop looseness of the bowels.—[(A dv. ] 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 


has no free al- 
Nei- 


ther reddens 


kali in it. 


nor roughens 


the skin. 
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Complexion Powder 





Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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“ Light, Dry, Finely 
Flavored Champagne, 


uth Very Clean Taste 
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OUR SPECIALTY IS 


IMPERIAL SEC 


champagne. The finest 

‘|manufactured in this coun- 

try. Write for information 
ind prices. 


Germania Wine Cellars, 
Hammondsport & Rheims, 
New York. 


SHIELD © 


Yourself against all 
Impurities KIN 


ofthe QP By using 








MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y 


IMOKER’S BITTER 


The oldest and best Specific 
against all disorders of the 
Stomach, and an appetizer. 


Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Druggist. 
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Save the Housewife Work 


THEY WEAR A LONG TIME 


BEFORE DARNING BECOMES NECESSARY. 
They are the Most Durable half-hose in the market. They are also 


Descriptive Price-List, FREE, to any Applicant, 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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PIANOS 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 
CAUTION.—The buying public will please 
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THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 


Are the and the 
favorite of the refined 
Artist 


musical public 


14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 
not confound the genuine S-O-H-M-E-R Piano with 


ane of a similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 





MIDSUMMER. 
DAWN-TIDE growing, rose-light sowing, 
Heaven showing bloom and sheen, 
With the summer morning breaking 
Silver soft and all serene, 

Oh the still delight of waking 
When the grass is in the mowing 
And the leaf is green! 


Slow mists throwing in their going, 
Dark kine lowing, half unseen, 

Where the thatch is shine and shadow 
Oh below the sail to lean, 

Barges dropping down the meadow, 
When the grass is in the mowing 
Aud the leaf is green! 


Waters flowing, sunshine glowing, 
Breezes blowing in between, 
Every spray a blossom giving, 
Every dewdrop hippocrene, 
Oh the loveliness of living 
When the grass is in the mowing 
And the leaf is green! 
Harriet Prescotr SPOFFORD. 


CONTRARY TO PRECEDENT. 

‘“DartrHamM & SEAGRITz,” such was the 
sign that hung before the little office on the 
northeast corner of Main and Centre streets 
in the town of Blawton. Beneath these names 
was the legend, ‘*‘ Attorneys and Counsellors- 
at-Law.” In all the county of Markham were 
no other lawyers such as these—Dartham and 
Seagritz. Other lawyers might hang out their 
shingles, but in so doing they only adver- 
tised themselves as candidates for the poor- 
house later on, and people would say, if they 
showed any disposition to linger, that Dart- 
ham and Seagritz would have the pleasure of 
making out their commitment papers. The 
combined faith of all people rested either 
upon Mr. Dartham or Mr. Seagritz. There 
were some ill-tempered folks who swore that 
Dartham was “a fraud,” while others could 
be found who were equally willing to swear 
that Seagritz was ‘‘a trickster,” but the firm 
was rooted in the affections of the people. 
Those who consulted Mr. Seagritz entered by 
the Centre Street door, and those who sought 
advice of Mr. Dartham came in via the Main 
Street entrance. They were smart men in- 
deed! Full of legal lore, forever quoting 
without being first obliged to consult author- 
ities, and uffable as poor relations to every- 
body. And such verdicts as was theirs were 
never before dreamed of. They had no use 
for juries, no call for judges. They were 
Counsellors-at-Law, and a case was never 
carried beyond their doors. There might be 
two parties to a dispute, Dartham and Sea- 
gritz their lawyers respectively, but Dartham 
and Seagritz were judge and jury, supreme 
in their decisions, and each case led to a 
compromise. They might agree with their 
respective clients iu all things, but they also 
agreed with each other, and no case ever 
reached court. It might have been no sav- 
ing of money to their clients, but it saved 
time, and the honored members of the firm 
never darkened the court-house portal (sev- 
enteen miles away) unless it was upon pro- 
bate business. Yes, it was strange, but nev- 
ertheless true, that their judgments always 
satisfied both parties. Compromise was their 
motto, and Dartham and Seagritz floated 
down the river of life in a pair-oared gig. 
Their clients knew what to expect, and 
though they could never settle upon a com- 
promise before they sought the arm of law, 

et no sooner had the firm put their heads 
together than things were seen in a multi- 
tude of different lights by their clients, and 
the refractions of the legal prisms resulted 
in—compromise. Such was the firm of Dart- 

am & Seagritz. 

Blinder swore by Dartham, Harkstone by 
Seagritz. Blinder and Harkstone differed 
over a boundary line. Dartham was retained 
by the plaintiff, Seagritz by the defendant. 

** But,” said Blinder, ‘‘I1 don’t want no 
compromise in this here matter. I wants 
welve good men ter decide, an’ let Hark- 
stone pay ther damages.” Mr. Dartham was 
neapable of articulation for several minutes, 
and then Blinders had gone. 

“I tell yer,” Harkstone said that day, ‘‘I 
Hon’t want yer ter blab ther case ter yer part- 

er. No compromise—thet old fool Blin- 
Her's got ter pay fer actin’ mulelike,” and 
\ 4 Seagritz was dumb until his client had 


ed. 
The firm compared notes that evening and 
early wept. Was this the reputation they 
had earned? Zocourt/! There lay a blow 
o the firm, for cqurts don’t compromise, 
nd one of the two partners would be over- 
hrown at the expense of the other, while 
ne faction would be in the ascerdant with 
s cheers and sneers for-Dartham and Sea- 
ritz, or Seagritz and Dartham. Each knew 
he other’s tactics; the jury would be puz- 
led; the judge bamboozled, but there would 
e a verdict for some one and the other would 
li. Their rest was disturbed by the thought. 
t was all contrary to precedent. The part- 
ers could have effected a Solomonic compro- 
nise at slight expense, but their clients would 
ght it out in court. In court, before judge 
ind jury, would the partners meet and cast 
urseach upon the other? Horrible thought! 
conoclastic motives on the part of the dis- 
utants! The next day the little town was 
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agog with the news. What would they do— 
Dartham and Seagritz? 

The partners consulted. 

‘‘For twenty years, Abijah,” said Dart- 
ham, the senior, ‘‘ we have worked together 
in peace and harmony, but the Goths and 
Vandals have come upon peaceful Rome. 
We cannot shut them out. We must fight!” 
Each sentence was jerked out as if by main 





force. ‘‘We must fight! The firm cannot 
fight itself. Internecine quarrels are sui- 
cidal. We must part.” 


What was the result? The men never dis- 
agreed. They parted then and there. Mr. 
Dartham went out and pasted a white piece 
of paper over the unnecessary part of the 
firm, and the sigu-board read, 





} 


DARTHAM 


| ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW. 
| 





Seagritz took a sign from the office, hired 
another room, and hung out the board read- 
ing, 





SEAGRITZ, | 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT-LAW, 





Then Blinder chuckled as he came into 
Blawton by way of Centre Street and exited 
vid Main. ‘There was a revolution in Blaw- 
ton, and the two factions of Blinder - Dart- 
ham versus Harkstone-Seagritz argued and 
discussed for hours at a time. Bets were 
freely made and excitement rose to fever 
pitch. 
court met, and the people could scarcely 
contain themselves. After this revolution 
sundry other cases were entered upon the 
court docket, with Dartham and Seagritz 
opposing attorneys. The two were boomed 
respectively for District Attorney, and the 


Democrats waited upon Mr. Dartham and | 


promised him the nomination, while the Re- 
publicans told Mr. Seagritz that he would 
be their candidate. 
dismembered firm were sad and grew sadder 


day by day, as each realized that one would | 


rise the phoenix from the legal ashes of his 
friend. ‘The rising part was painful—the 
ash thought still more distressing. The trial 
was two days off. ‘The livery-man was in 
great feather, having had every vehicle and 
horse engaged that day for a jaunt to the 
county-seat. The village was in a state of 
ferment. “There had been nothing like it be- 
fore. Meantime Mr. Dartham and Mr. Sea- 
gritz, having been the wisest of men, became 
possessed with the necessary adjunct of wis- 
dom, and were the saddest. Each seemed 
sadder than the other. 

Blinder, plaintiff, Harkstone, defendant, 
were oppressed with the storm that they had 
raised. They each were blamed for the 
part they took in the matter, and their case 
dwindled into nothing when viewed through 
the large end of the factional opera-glass. 
Dartham and Seagritz had compromised in 
prices (somewhat) on all previous occasions. 
Now the spoils would be greater. Blinder, 
plaintiff, and Harkstone, defendant, were 
close-fisted men, and the thought troubled 
them. They grew sadder, and thus accu- 
mulating wisdom, saw the folly of their first 
move. They forgot the points of the suit 
while worrying over the possible bill. 


“ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, 
Till we grow to understand 
That with wisdom, bought by trial, 
Sorrow walketh hand - in - hand.” 


They would have echoed this sentiment had 
they found it in any collection of poems. The 
trial wasone day off. Business on the next day 
would be practically suspended in Blawton, 
and the postmaster thought of telegraphing 
his resignation to Washington so that he 
might attend the trial. It was on the eve 
of the trial; Mr. Dartham sat in his private 
study consulting his thoughts and a tempting 
toddy, alternating with a cigar. Suddenly 
Seagritz burst in upon his meditations. 

** Bartholomew,” he cried, ‘‘they’ve com- 
promised!” 

** What!” shrieked Mr. Dartham. 

‘* Blinder and Harkstone have com—com- 
promised!” gasped Mr. Seagritz. 

Mr. Dartham produced another tumbler 
and a bottle. ‘Help yourself,” he said, 
calmly. ‘‘They’ve compromised, have they? 
Well, well, well, and without our help, eh? 
Abijah, my dear fellow, ours will be the 
credit. The firm is itself again. Compro- 
mise—ha, ha, ha!” 

Sadness had given place to hysteria evi- 
dently. 

Two figures were unobserved that night 
as they crept through the streets of Blawton. 
No one saw them industriously scraping 
away at the sign-board at the corner of 
Main and Centre streets, and no one heard 
the whisper, ‘‘ We'll put it in the bill.” 

And the astonished citizens were amazed 
to see Mr. Seagritz at the Centre Street door 
the next morning, and Mr. Dartham at the 
Main Street entrance, while the sign shone in 
all its pristine glory. And before an hour 
the whisper had spread, ‘‘They’ve com- 
promised ”’—which included every case set 
down on the court docket with Dartham and 


It would be three weeks before the | 


But the members of the | 
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I recently gave your malt extract to... 7 , 


A Child..... 


on which I had tried almost everything 
without any benefit. The child was 
very anzmic, and was 


Run Down 
to almost a skeleton, but after taking 


.» Pabst..... 


Malt Extract 




















The ‘Best ’’ Tonic . ,, 
for a week it began to improve rapidly, ys BS LY 
andis today as round and plump as any Se ae 
child can be. I then tried it on 
A Lady eeeees 

who had had typhoid fever, and whose ~~ < 
Convalescence 

was very slow. She could gain no 

Strength 

until she took The ‘‘ Best’? Tonic, when 

the result was 

Really Marvelous 
Dr. P. O. WARNER, 
Sand Beach, Mich. _ 
Sinnd |! 














THE MONEY WE NEED. 


A Short Primer on Money and Currency. By Henry Loomis 
Netson (Editor of Harper’s WEEKLY). With Illustrations. 
16mo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Seagritz as opposing attorneys. 
FLAVEL Scott MINEs. 
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E. A. WILLARD, 
Who controlled George Gould’s Vigilant in the first trials 
with Defender. 





WITHIN THE PAST FOUR WEEKS three 
great meetings of canoeists have taken 
place: the first, that of the Western Canoe 
Association, at Ballast Island, in Lake Erie, 
early in July; the second, that of the Brit- 
ish Canoe Association, on the shores of 
Wootton Creek, Isle of Wight, early in Au- 
gust; and the third, that of the American 
Canoe Association, at Bluff Point, Lake 
Champlain, from August 9th to 23d. This 
latter, so widely known as the ‘‘A.C.A. 
Meet,” is by far the largest of the three, 
calling out the representative canoe-men, 
and canoe-women too, of the Atlantic and 
Eastern States, of Central New York, and 
of Canada. The meet just closed, though 
marked by no special features, has been a 
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pleasant one, thanks very largely to the efforts of Commo- 
dore Walter C. Witherbee, with whom rested not only the 
selection of the various committees on camp site, trans- 
portation, regatta, ctc., but the responsibility for the gen 
eral planning and management of the meet. The spot 
selected was a new one, though less than a dozen miles 
from two old camp-grounds of the A.C,A.—in 1887 at 
Bow-Arrow Point, and in 1891-2 at Willsborough Point. 


THE RACES ATTRACTED THE ATTENTION of all in camp 
during the second week. The sailing-canoes seen at the 
present meet represent one of the most perfect types of 
racing-machine yet produced, light and delicate structures 
of Spanish cedar and mahogany veneer, fitted with cen- 
treboards and rudders of aluminum, the former loaded on 
the bottom with lead, the cleats and other fittings being 
carefully wrought from aluminum and other fine metals. 
The spars are of three thicknesses of very thin veneering, 
wound spirally and glued up, giving strength and stiff- 
ness With a minimum of weight, and the sails and rigging 
are equally elaborate and delicate. The very large rigs, 
of over 180 square feet, are carricd by means of a strong 
but light sliding-seat, the seat proper being from five to 
seven feet long, and so rigged as to slide out to either side 
of the canoe, the man perching on the end. The result of 
this skilful and elaborate work is a perfect machine for 
match-sailing, probably as fast as anything afloat of six- 
teen feet length, but so complicated, elaborate, and expen- 
sive that but few can use or care to use them. The entry 
list of the present meet, instead of some seventy names, 
as of old, showed just eighteen canoes, only eleven of these 
taking part in the sailing races. The worst harm that has 
yet come to canoeing is the improvement of the canoe to 
a point where it is too delicate and expensive to be used 
by those who should fill the places of the older men as 
they retire from racing. 


THE GREAT EVENT OF TIE MEET, the sailing trophy, 
this year brought out but nine starters, the nine - mile 
course being sailed by Wasp, Howard Gray, in 1.41.57, 
with Mad, C. E. Archbald, 33 seconds later; then Bug, 
Paul Butler; Bee, D.S. Goddard; and Zaidee, H.V. Backus. 
Mab won the Dolphin trophy and the Hotel Champlain 
Cup, Wasp won the unlimited and the combined races, Bug 





HOWARD GOULD'S 21-RATER “ NIAGARA,” 
Now racing in English waters, 








2 F. H. HOVEY, 
Winner of the National Lawn-Tennis Championship 
of the United States. 





won the limited sailing, and Az Jz, J. R. Stewart, won the novice and Jad- 
berwock trophy races. Hel, J. W. Sparrow, won the record paddling, and 
Messrs. Sparrow “ind King won the tandem paddling race for decked ca- 
noes. The paddling events brought out very few contestants, and were 
lacking in interest this year. But one competitor appeared for the paddling 
trophy, Mr. King of Toronto, he having the only racing paddling canoe in 
camp. To make a race Mr. R. Darcy Scott, of Ottawa, started against him, 
both using the ordinary service Canadian canoe, Mr. King winning the tro- 
phy. The site for the meet of 1896 will be selected at the annual meeting 
of the Executive Committee next November. There is a possibility that 
the present site may be chosen again; if not, the meet will be held on the St. 
Lawrence River. 


Mr. Freperick H. Hovey Is TO BE CONGRATULATED on the success 
which has crowned his efforts after years of patient endeavor. In his pres- 
ent form the new national tennis champion is undoubtedly the best player 
this country has ever had. Not because his strokes are more brilliant than 
those of Larned, nor that his volleying outdoes Campbell, nor yet because 
his generalship is better than Wrenn’s, although he is not outclassed in any 
of these respects, but because his all-around game has been brought to a de- 
gree of excellence never attained by another American player, the result of 
unsurpassed natural ability, mellowed by age and rounded by experience. 
The final match, which was played Monday morning, August 26th, was not 
the exciting contest that was generally anticipated. Hovey did not get go- 
ing in the first game, and lost it on poor playing after deuce had been called 
twice. Thereafter he played a steady, careful game, and used excellent 
judgment in allowing Larned to beat himself. Larned took but one point 
in the second game, none in the third and one in the fourth. In the fifth 
he braced a little and made two good passes, and also secured two points in 
the sixth game, but the seventh and last was a love game, in which not a 
single point was earned. Out of forty points in this set only four were 
earned, one by Hovey and three by Larned, a remarkably low percentage, 
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C. OLIVER ISELIN, 


Representing the Syndicate on board Defender. 


but not at all to the discredit of Hovey, 
who did not find it necessary to force the 
fighting. 


THE SECOND SET WAS CLOSE and ex- 
citing. Hovey placed all around Lar- 
ned in the opening game, winning to 
thirty. He continued to outplay his op- 
ponent until the score reached 3-1 in his 
favor, when he fell off slightly, and Lar- 
ned, suddenly improving, tied the score 
on clever passes. Hovey took the next 
game, his good plays and Larned’s weak 
ones being evenly divided, and still an- 
other by brilliant smashing. Larned was 
gaining in steadiness all the time, and 
tied the score at five all by foreing Ho- 
vey to hit out. The last two games were 
-asy for Hovey, Larned relapsing into 
uneven, erratic play. In this set Hovey 
earned seventeen points to Larned’s thir- 
teen, scoring fifty in all to forty-five for 
Larned. Hovey began the next set by 
winning the first game to thirty, and the 
second to love, on clean hard hitting and 
Larned’s frequent errors. He played 
poorly in the third game, which went to 
Larned, but took the fourth after vantage 
had been called five times. If Larned had 
won this game he might have stood a good 
chance for the set, as immediately after he 
won three straight games, and led Hovey 
at 4-3. Each of these games were hard 
fought, and contained many brilliant ral- 
lies, but Larned was playing in his best 
style, and won a majority of them. In 
the next three games the result was re- 
versed, Hovey winning all of them, though 
Larned made a gallant resistance. The 





THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN, 
Owner of Valkyrie 111. 
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FIFTEENTH NATIONAL LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP, NEWPORT, AUGUST 20-27, 1895. 


Preliminary Round. First Round. 
Charles Bradley, Jun., 
G. C. Hinckley. 
J. W. Wear, 


Second Round. 


> Wear, 8-6, 6-3, 6-4. 


' Smith, default. 
Arthur Taylor, } 
William Maynadier. 
Scott Griffin, ’ 
B. S. DeGarmendia. 
F. H. Hovey, 
W. L. Jennings. 
Hi. B. Bartow, 
R. C. Sands. 
E. A. Crowninshield, 
J. F. Hobart. 
C.F. Walz, 
Ewing Stillé. 


5 
; Bartow, 9-7, 6-4, 7-5. 


M. G. Beaman. Paret, 6-1, 6-4, 7-5. 
J.C. W. Brooks, 
J. Howland. 

KR. H. Palmer, 
H. W. Herrick. 


Howland, 6-3, 6-1, 6-2. ) 


Palmer, 6-4, 6-3, 3-6, 1-6, 6-3. l Palmer, default. 
F. S. Butler. j 


J. S. Cushman, t 


J. A. Ryerson. i) Ryerson, 6-0, 6-8, 6-8. 


Cc. C. Stillman, 
8. D. Reed. 

C. R. Budlong, 
J. C. Necly. 

H. F. Robinson, 
E. A. Thomson. 
A. W. Post, 

W. A. Larned. 
S. Henshaw, 

H. D. Cleveland. 
W. H. Brown, 
E. K. McEnroe. 
W. P. Herrick, 
Leo Ware. 
William Boag, 
A. L, Williston. 


t 

f 

t 

E. F 
A. E. Foote, 

t 

5 


} Reed, 7-5, 6-2, 6-2. 
t Budlong, default. 


} Thomson, default. 


t Brown, default. 
Ware, 6-2, 6-1, 6-2. 


. ; Foote, 6-2, 6-8, 6-2, 6-0. 
G. L. Wrenn, Jun. een ye Paar \ 5 
C. A. Gould, Gonld, 6-2, 68, 68 s Foote, 6-2, 6-1, 6-2. J 
J. H. Masson, Jun. dial ta a at 
: oe § R. D. Wrenn, present champion, ? Be 
Championship Round. . . . ( F. H. Hovey, winner of Ali Comers. ¢ Hov ey 


INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP. 


L. E. Ware (Harvard), la. 
M. G. Beaman (Princeton). { Ware, 6-3, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 


J. P. Sheldon, Jun. (Yale), | a), s 
C. F. Walz (Columbia). i. j Sheldon, 6-1, 6-2, 6-1. 


last game was particularly exciting, Hovey getting the van- 
tage-point twice only to lose the next point. The third 
time, however, Larned drove an easy backhander into the 
net, thus giving Hovey the game, set,and match, 6-1, 9-7, 
6-4, and the right to challenge Wrenn for the champion- 
ship. Throughout this match,and the championship round 
as well, the spectators were very unfair to Hovey in their 
applause, failing to properly reward many of his brilliant 
plays, and showing extreme enthusiasm even at the sim- 
plest strokes of his opponent when they happened to be 
successful. Some went so far as to applaud Hovey’s mis- 
takes, but these did not represent the best part of that 
brilliant Newport attendance. Hovey’s seniority over his 
rival probably had-much-to do with-this partiality, but 
nothing excuses such an unsportsmanlike exhibition of 
partisanship. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH ended in an easy victory 
for Hovey, Wrenn being distinctly outplayed at every 
oint. Wrenn did not play as well as he did against 
cer two years ago, and not nearly as well as he did 
against Goodbody last year, but he was up against a harder 
man. Hovey began serving and won the first game, Wrenn 
playing wildly. Hovey’s strokes were ragged in the sec- 
ond, and he took but one point on a beautiful drive. The 
third and fourth games Hovey won on all-round playing. 
It was beginning to be apparent that the championship 
would change hands. Wrenn was doing his best, but was 
slowly but surely falling behind. His lobbing, which has 
so often helped him out of a tight place, was useless 
against Hovey’s superb smashing. He managed to win 
one more game, and then Hovey went out. The char- 
acter of play in the next set was much the same as 
in the first. The challenger was still doing most of 
the aggressive work, keeping Wrenn on the run, and 
holding himself well in hand. His pace was so severe 
that the champion seemed unable to meet it, and the latter 
could not seem to get force into his strokes, often giving 
Hovey a waist-high ball directly on his racket when try- 
ing fora pass. Hovey, moreover, had played without a 
sign of letting down, the evenness of his work reminding 
one strongly of the hrishmen’s games at West Newton. 
After losing the third game in the last set Hovey 
increased his lead to 4-1. Wrenn was playing with 
desperation, covering a great deal of ground, and making 
many seemingly impossible returns, but the set was fast 
slipping away from him. In the sixth game, which he 
won, he played brilliantly, but Hovey was too much for 
him in the next. With the score five games to two in 
Hovey’s favor, Wrenn showed the coolness and deter- 
mination which gained him the championship and _ his 


i Hinckley, 6-2, 6-3, 6-0. 


Maynadier, 2-6, 6-4, 6-2,3-6, 6-3 
Griffin, 6-3, 4-6, 6-2, 7-5. 
lovey, 6-3, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4. 


Crowninshield,6-2,5-7, 6-2, 7-5 
Walz, 6-8, 6-3, 3-6, 6-0. 


’ 
t 
f 
H. E. Avery. | Neel, 3-6, 7-5, 6-1, 6-1. 
j 


( Howland, 6-2, 6-4, 7-5. 


} Larned, 68, 4-6, 2-6, 6-1, 6-8. 
} Henshaw, 4-6, 6-2, 2-6, 6-2 


Williston, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4. 


Ware, 6-4, 2-6, 7-5, 6-8, 6-1. 


Third Round. Fourth Round. 


Hinckley, 6-4, 6-1, 6-1. 


j 


; Smith, 6-3, 6-0, 4-6, 7-5. ) 


| 
> Hovey, default. 


Hovey, 6-2, 6-0, 6-1. ) 
Crowninsh'd, 6-2,7-5,3-6,6-4. ) 


e Jones, 6-2, 7-5, 6-2. 








; gy bow Jones, 6-2, 6-3, 6-0. | 
C.B. Neel, d [ Neeh 8-6, 8-6, 6-4. 
. B. Neel, 
H. Clews, Jun. \ Neel, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2. J 
y, - e 
. 3 a, ’ Needham, default. Clews, 2-6, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1. J 
} cg { Talmage, 6-3, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4 ’ 
E. P. Fischer, : z Fischer, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. } 
W. K. Brice. Fischer, default. Hes. 
I.C. Davidson, . Z. eae + Fischer, 6-2, 6-0, 6-2. 1 
.D.F. Davis. Davidson, 9-7, 4-6, 6-3, 6-1. : ; | 
G. P. Herrick tes fs Davidson, 6-4, 6-2, 3-6, 4-6, 6-2. J 
‘tw Wise, 7-5, 6-4, 7-5. ; par 
E. A. 8. Lewia a + Chace, 6-3, 7-5, 6-4. 
— i. s Lee, 6-2, 6-3, 6-2. : 
Alfred S. Taylor, nies aie a ei Lee, 6-4, 6-1, 6-1. > 
J. A. Hovey. ovey, 4-6, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4, 7-5. ae _ e 
C. E. Sands, > Chace, 6-4, 7-5, 9-7. J 
M. G. Chuce. Chace, 6-2, 6-3, 6-2. oC 6-0, 62. 61 J 
. race, 6-0, 6-2, 6-1. 
Robert, Matthews, } Matthews, 6-8, 6-4, 7-5. 
—- — } Codman, 6-2, 6-1, 6-2. ) 
A. P. Hawes i os s Codman, 6-0, 6-3, 6-4. } 
FM. Pile. ” Hawes, 2-6, 7-5, 6-3, 7-9, 6-2. | . 
W. H Barnes ; > Terry, 4-6, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4, 6-0. 
H. Ward. ’ Ward, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3. aes | 
J. K. Willing ‘i * Terry, 6-2, 5-7, 7-5, 8-6. J 
J.Terry. > Terry, 4-6, 7-5, 4-6, 6 4, 6-3. ‘ 
Evarts Wrenn . \ Howland, 9-7, 6-2, 6-3. 
N. H. Lor r Wrenn, 6-2, 6-3, 6-0. 1 : | 
8. C. Millett : . f Millett, 7-5, 6-1, 6-3. } 
R. P. Davis. Millett, 6-3, 5-7, 6-2, 7-5. : | 
J. P. Paret, | J Howland, 6-3, 6-4, 1-6, 6-1. J 


Ryerson, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4, 6-3. } 


a 


Budlong, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2, 6-1. 
Budlong, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2. 


Larned, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3. | 
+ Larned, 6-0, 6-0, 6-1. 
, 6-3. 1 

Henshaw, 6-3, 6-0, 6-3. 


; Ware, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2. | 
Foote, 4-6, 6-4, 6-0, 8-10, 8-6. 


well-earned reputation for unlimited pluck and nerve. 
The score reached deuce in the eighth game, and thus four 
times was Hovey within one point of the coveted goal, 
only to lose it finally on Wrenn’s wonderful playing. Once 
Wrenn smashed beautifully, twice he forced his opponent 
to hit out, and once the latter drove into the net. The 
holder took one more game, bringing his score up to 4-5, 
and needed but one game to make it a deuce set. He 
started well with a lead of thirty love made on two clean 
passes, when Hovey’s turn came to show his nerve, and 
he did it well, scoring four straight points. Score, 6-3, 
6-2, 6-4. The analysis shows the aggressive character of 
Hovey’s game: Points—Hovey, 96; Wrenn, 74. Placed 
balls—Hovey, 49 Wrenn, 16. Points on opponent’s outs 
—Hovey, 26; Wrenn, 30. Points on opponent’s nets 
—Hovey, 19; Wrenn, 26. Double faults—Hovey, 2; 
Wrenn, 2. 


THE PRESENT CHAMPION first played at Newport in the 
year 1890, and was unfortunate enough to draw R. P. 
Huntington, Jun., in the preliminary round, who defeated 
him after a close five-set match. In 1891 he reached the 
finals of the All Comers, after beating Knapp, P 8. Sears, 
Post, and Smith, all in five-set matches, and then lost to 
Hobart after another five-set contest. In 1892 he won the 
All Comers, defeating Stevens, Wrenn, and Larned, but 
was unable to take the championship from Campbell. In 
1893 he reached the finals again, over V. G. Hall, E. L. 
Hall, and Hobart, and was once more within one match of 
the championship, as Campbell had signified his intention 
of retiring, but Wrenn proved too much for him. Last 
year Goodbody put him out in the third round. A curious 
parallel is found in the careers of ex-champions Wrenn 
and Slocum, each of whom held the championship for two 
years, and lost by a one-sided match in the third. More- 
over, these are the only two American champions who 
have lost their titles by actual play, Sears and Campbell 
retiring unbeaten, Sears after seven years’ occupancy of 
the position and Campbell after three. 


THE CONSOLATION MATCHES were not so interesting as 
usual, few of the competitors showing good form. C. E. 
Sands won, W. L. Jennings giving him his only close 
match. In the Interscholastic series the Harvard and 
Yale representatives, L. E.Ware and J. P. Sheldon, Jun., 
outclassed M. G. Beaman and C. F. Walz, the Princeton 
and Columbia representatives, and met in the finals. The 
Harvard boy had the advantage of greater tournament 
experience than his Yale rival, but Sheldon displayed 
considerable ability, and managed to prolong the match 
into five sets, after nearly losing in four. Ware is by far 


> Hinckley, 6-3, 5-7, 1-6, 6-2, 6-3. 
| 


Fifth Round. Finals, Winner of All Comers, 


+ Hovey, 6-1, 6-2, 7-5. 


t Hovey, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. ) 





| Necl, 6-4, 6-1, 6-4. J 





\ Hovey, 6-1, 9-7, 6-4, 


{ Howland, 6-3, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 








| 
| 
| 


Larned, 7-5, 8-6, 6-1. J 





Larned, 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 6-1. 


J 


, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4. 


DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP. 


C. Hobart and F. H. Hovey (Champions 1894), } yy 
R. D. Wrenn and M. G. Chace (Challengers). 5 Wrenn and Chace, 7-5, 6-1, 8-6. 


Consolation won by C. E. Sands. 


the more promising player, and should win the Inter-col- 
legiate for Harvard some day. 


THE SECOND TRIAL RACE between Vigilant and Defender 
was sailed on Thursday in light weather—a disappoiuting 
performance, relieved only by a short squall near the end. 
The course selected was a triangle of 8-mile sides, the first 
leg an easy reach in a westerly wind, with a roll to the 
sea, the day being clear and intensely hot. Both yachts 
carried club-topsails and balloon jib-topsails as they cross- 
ed the line at a safe distance from each other, Vigilant to 
windward. From the start Defender drew ahead rapidly, 
and was very soon clear of Vigilant, and opening out 
faster with every foot sailed. When some three miles 
had been covered the wind fell, and the two were left to 
drift,one or the other profiting in turn by a stray cat’s-paw. 
After a time a little breeze from the south headed them, 
and brought them to the mark with sheets in, Defender 
having to tack, while Vigilant, now over five minutes 
astern, barely squeezed by. 

With spinnakers to starboard they ran slowly, the sky 
gradually clouding over, with a rumble of thunder in the 
distance, and in the middle of the leg they were treated to 
a brief but cooling shower. Defender had gained a little 
on the leg, the times when they luffed around the last 
mark showing some 7 min. 30 sec. lead. . 

The last leg was sailed in a brief and not very heavy 
squall, the wind well ahead. While Vigilant struck her 
club-topsail, and legged it at times under a bare topmast, 
Defender made a fine showing by carrying her big club- 
topsail through the blow, though her jib split from clew 
to luff. She finally won by 18 min., but at least 6 of these 
were due to the wind dropping and leaving Vigilant after 
Defender had crossed the line. A third trial was ordered 
for the following day. 


Lorp DUNRAVEN AND MR. Watson arrived on the 
Teutonic late on August 28th, and joined Valkyrie early 
Thursday morning. Just as Defender and Vigilant start- 
ed off from the Scotland Light-ship Valkyrie came 
around the point of Sandy Hook with one of the finest 
suits of canvas, as well:as the largest, ever seen on a 
yacht. Aided by a draught of air down the. beach, 
she ghosted along after the racers, and carrying rather 
more wind, ran up within half a mile of them just before 
they were becalmed. After a short inspection she sailed 
off to the north; but there was something exceedingly 
disquieting in the size and set of her sails, the regular mo- 
tion of her big black hull, and the suggestive manner in 
which she hauled up on both Defender and Vigilant. 

Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


‘““THE ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION.”—By W. J. HENDERSON.—ILLUSTRATED.—16MO, CLOTH, $1 00.—HaRPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 




































Agrecable 
Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels ts the strongest safe- 
ard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
‘evers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts asa E eta: d ail should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
tt. Permanently curing constipation and its 
effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians ‘recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere ¢ an 50C and $1 bottles. 


Beeman’ $— THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e. for sample oe 
@iccus 
19 Lake St., Cleveland, ry 


’ Pepsin Originators of 















Most desirable and satis- 
factory ever made. Ask your 
dealer for them and send for 


Our Little Book, 5 


giving more information about 
them and our Gas and Electric 
Fixtures,Art Metal Goods,&c. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. C9, 


MERIDEN, CONN, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 


Phila. 








Carry in pocket. 2% 
atl loading. Film ( 
Snap shot or time ex 
Kombiguaranteed. § 


rfect pictures 
exp oeures) 


y or Girl Can Use It. 








tion ALFRED 0. KEMPER, 
134 


3 “ 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago i 





“20th ‘Edition—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 

B Prof HARL EY PARKER, ndon. 
A. + & CO., 013 Arch St. Rs Misdelghia, Pa, 
#ivery‘one = je should read this little book. "— Atheneum, 


DEAFNESS.2,!1£40, noises, cunen 
“ eee a all other - 


pn combi: 
Geeyes. F eae wes "dway,N.Y. Book of proofs | FREE 


THE SECRET 


OF A 


BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


{S FOUND IN 


CUTIGURA 
OAT 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by, Gane lish and 
American chemists in all the principal Seq British renee: 
F. Newsery & Soxs. 1, King Edward-t, [en OTTER 
DRUG AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. ae A. 











‘- ‘SWEEP. -REFLEGTION- 


THE GHOIGEST-GIFT, 
FOR-MY-LADY-FAIR 
1S WITHOUT A DOUBT 













A Request 


Readers of Harper's Weekly will please 
mention the Week/y when answering ad- 
vertisements contained therein. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Tum it 
Upside Down: 


It won’t hurt it. 


There are no dregs or sedi- 
ment at the bottom. 


4M Drinkers of Evans’ India 
Pale Ale know that 
and do not hesitate 
to drain the bottle. 

When two years old it is properly 


bottled by experts and will 
keep in any climate. 


There is no other Ale 
good as Ex 


“Just as 


.” 
ans. 


C.H. Evans & Sons 


Brewery and Bottling Works, 
Hudson, New York. 











Gan Essence 


eaOF*<d 


Raine « VioLets 


(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES : 


Wonderfuliy true to nature 
= and more lasting than any 
other scent of its name. A 
specialty par excellence. 

All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 


“No, 4711 Rhine Viclets”’ 








| MULHENS & KROPFR, New York, U. S. Agents, 















GOLD SEAL = 
CHAMPAGNE 
Suns, and SPECIAL DRY. 

10 E PI DEN.ASE Ciampacne. 

PRODUCED ey’ THE FRENCH ORNATURAL 

Ifyou ca cannot Naatit of your’ dealer, 


TE © ©. Neve 
Fi PROCESS OF FERMENTATION IN BOTTLE, 
ad yeet, hae NOSPORT wines co. 
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EQUALIN erect el AND CHEAPER THAN IMPORTEQ, 
MMONDOSPORT,N. 
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The New York Weekly Recorder, 
largest and best family newspaper, will be sent from 
now until after election, November, 1896, for only 
$1. Keep posted from start to finish. THE WEEK- 





Af FOR f- MEN 


There is just something which makes one cigar 
_ better than another; 


Part of this knowledge is our secret, part we tell you in our booklet, 
which is free for the asking, and will convince you quickly. 


ONLY $I 


Ly RECORDER has ai/ the news and espouses every deserving cause, whether Republicans or ‘Deaseeunts be the gainers. 
Special’ Department for Women, edited and illustrated by women, containing latest New York and Paris fashions. 


12 Beautiful Colored Pictures 


14 BRAINS 


GARS 


we have that something. 


We will mail 12 sample cigars for $1.00. 
It will profit you to look. 


erties csc 
CORTEZ CIGAR COMPANY, KEY WEST. 


FROM NOW UNTIL AFTER 
ELECTION, November, 1896. 


perfect re or of famous oil paintings, 
size 1645 by 83 inches, will be presented 
free to all who accept this offer. 


FREE 








Z Your Life 


whenever 


hangs on a thread 


‘ou ride a wheel in the dark, ¢. e. unless you put the 


*¢SEARCH LIGHT’? Lantern on your Bicycle, then 
you can ride any hour in the twenty-four you wish—and 


safe from bodily injury, soiled clothing and wreckage. 


Take 


nochances. It burns unmixed kerosene ten hours. Throws 


a light that is a light, forty feet. 


The only all brass 


nickeled lamp having central draft, diagonal wick, etc. 
All cycle dealers will acknowledge that it is the only 
perfect aod but if they won’t supply: you, write us. 


List price 


$5.00. Circular free. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bridgeport Brass O., or 19 Murray SN. 








Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent Fr@6, atnum:75 portrairs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities, 


@| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yorx. jee 


e 
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1; @ 

FORTIFIES i 

@ 

* NOURISHES Body and ° 
STIMULATES . 

REFRESHES Br ain : 

a) 

e 
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Thirty-one 
Information 
Bureaus. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad in 


Nev York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Montreal, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Cincinnati, and San Francisco is an informa- 
tion Bureau—3I! in all. 


Complete information in regard to rates and 
routes for reaching the principal health and 
pleasure resorts of. America can be obtained 
free; also information regarding principal 


hotels at such resorts, their rates, 


dations, &c., &c. 


accommo- 


We have a great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you to consult them 
before laying out your route. 

A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue York 


Central Books and Etchings will be sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of a one-cent stamp, by George H. 


of New 














Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
$j zs . 
Sinancial. 
Letters Billa of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
f to Europe and West Indies, 
oO Commercial and Travellers’ 
C edit Letters of Credit. Collec- 
r I s tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bangers, No. 59 Watt Stgeer. 












EMERSO N PIANOS 


50.000 SOLD > 





43 YEARS MODERATE PRICES, 


BEFORE THE TERMS 
PUBLIC. REASONABLE 
SWEET TONED. eae Every Instru- 
SOLD ON "Weruatek 

MERIT. 


a Catalogues Free, 
EMERSON PIANO mal AVE. NEWYORK. 
116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
_ 218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


FRE KLE MOTH PATCHES 
¢ Liver &pots, all Ag 
Blemishes permanently removed. Joh 
Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y.. 


Facial Soap. Send stamp for 150 page book. 
Branch ces: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Lovis. 





Inventor a 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ ¥ 400 
BARPRINS BAZAR... «<2. <2000... « 4 00 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE..... ” 2 00 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N.Y 





Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
| go by it. 


pation 10% and 25%. 








Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxey. 








HARPER’S WEEKLY 









MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free 

from Ammonia, Alum oranyotheradulterant. 
_ 40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 

Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 





bono) 
Const le Ke we 


SPECIAL. 


Manufacturer’s Sample Pieces 
Fine Swiss, Nainsook, and 
Cambric 


EMBROIDERIES 
334% Under Regular Prices. 


Proadovay A> 19h ét. 


NEW YORK. 





Satisfaction and 
. Speed in 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
areequipped add much to the pleas- 
ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a mir- 
ute.- Anyone can do it. Dunlop 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 
prefer. POPE MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 

















XAMOLEE 
BICYCLES | 


are ridden by the better class of bicyclists, 
people who are either well posted on wheel 
affairs or were prompted by the world-wide 
popularity of the RAMBLER, and the sterling 
worth of its guarantee, to pay the price... . 
**"AND RUN NO RISK"’ 
Catalogue free at any of the 1,200 Rambler 
agencies, or by addressing the 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. New York. Washington. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 











HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 


Ts Gat [a 








) Greatest 
Hit of the. Age. 












fee 
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The Gamé of 


~TRILBY 
- For Sale Everywhere. 
» Published by 
E, 1. HORSMAN, 
341 Broadway, N.Y. 


By mail, on receipt of $1. 


Bw 








NORTH GERMAN LLOYD CO. 


NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, BREMEN, 
FAST EXPRESS STEAMEKS. 

I. Cabin $60 and = ovens according to location... II. Cabin $45 
and $50. Round trip $95 and $100. 

Salier, Thurs., Sept. 5,11 A.M. | Ems, Sat,, Sept. 21, 9 A.M. 

Lahn, Tues., Sept. 10,8 A.M. | Havel, Tues., Sept. 24, 9 A.M. 

Fulda, Sat.,: Sept. 14,9 A.M. ; Kaiser W. I1., Sept. 28, 5 A.M. 

Spree, Tues., Sept. 17, 5 A.M. | Aller, Tues., Oct. 1, 8 A.M. 
Passengers booked through to all important points of GER- 

MANY and AUSTRIA. “ : * 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 





ARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 





Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report, a oi 


Oo 


RMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF | 
| ; Hot Weather Cookery. 


MEAT JELLY made with 





Extract of BEEF, 


1 package gelatine, 1 pint cold water, soak for one hour, add 1 teaspoon- 
ful pot ¥% teaspoonful Tabasco Sauce, the juice of 3 lemons, 1 teaspoonful of 
sugar, 1 qt. boiling water in which has been dissolved 1 teaspoonful of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. Let stand in cold place until formed into a jelly. Serve ice 


wea Armour & Company, Chicago. 





work of a heavy wash, does 


Sunlight Soap 


Possibly you are using it; if not, why not try it ? 
Wg Brightens 
Z Homes 


= Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., New York. 
Everywhere 
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Allcock’s Corn Shields 
Allcock’s Bunion Shields 


Novels Worth Reading 
The Veiled Doctor. 
A Novel. By Varina ANNE JEFFERSON 


Davis. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


With the Procession. 


Have no equal as a relief 
and cure for corns 


and bunions. 

















The Martyred Fool. 
A Novel. By Davin Cnristie Mur- 
RAY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Bi -35. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 


A Novel. By Henry B. Futter, Au- | A Novel. By THomas Harpy. New 
thor of ‘‘The Cliff-Dwellers,”’ etc. Edition. With Etched Frontis- 
Post 8vo, Cloth. Ornamental, $1 25. piece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Master. 

A Novel. By I. ZANGwitt, Author of 
‘‘Children of the Ghetto,” etc. Il- 
lustrated.. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
namental, $1 75. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge. 

A Novel. _ By THomMas Harpy. New 
Edition. With Etched Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Billy Bellew. 

A Novel. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of ‘‘ Marcia,” ‘‘ Thirlby Hall,” ‘*A 
Man of His Word,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


The Judgment Books. 

By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘* Dodo.” 
Illustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. In ‘‘ Harper's 
Little Novels.” 


A Daughter of the Soil. 
A Novel. By M. E. Francis. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


My Lady Nobody. 

A Novel. - By MaarTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘‘ An Old Maid’s Love,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 

A Novel. By Water BESANT, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 50. 


Diplomatic Disenchantments. 
A Novel. By Epirn BiceLow. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Princess Aline. 

By RicHarp Harpinc Davis, Author 
of ‘‘ Van Bibber, and Others,” ete. 
Illustrated by C. D. Gipson. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





Men Born Equal. 
A Novel. By Harry Perry Rosin- 
son. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. : 
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